





CANDALS which have been dis- 
closed in the Federal Government 
have caused public attention to be 

directed toward Washington with un- 
usual intensity. The robbery of the 
Treasury through bribery, blackmail 
and petty larceny in the Post Office 
Department ; the illegal absorption of 
public lands, with the suspected con- 
nivance of officials now removed, and 
of members of Congress still in office ; 
the defalcations in the Department of 
Justice and in the office of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; the 
interest of Congressmen and Senators 
in glove and tombstone contracts—all 
these have created a profound impres- 
sion that something is wrong with the 
basic principles of our government as 
it has been administered for a decade. 
Where lies the fault ? 

It lies primarily with the campaign 
contribution, the method by which 
the organized wealth of the country 
notoriously seeks to control the Na- 
tional law-making power. This places 
the responsibility directly at the door 
of the power so controlled—the Con- 
gress of the United States. A gov- 
ernment is no better than the chosen 
representatives of the people who make 
its laws. No matter how honest and 
fearless a Governor or a President may 
be, if he has a Legislature or a Congress 
against him, controlled in notable in- 
stances by malign and unscrupulous 
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influences, he is powerless to remedy 
theevil. He may hold jobbery in check 
here and there. He may whipa culprit 
to jail now and then with the scourge 
of the criminal law. Butso long as the 
poison is in the veins of the men who 
are elected as the representatives of the 
citizens of the country, just so long will 
the government suffer. 

This leads to the questions which 
have been stirring the public mind since 
this magazine began its exposition of 
the Great American Lobby. ‘The Lob- 
by of the Congress of the United States 
—of what does it consist? How is it 
constituted ? What does it accomplish ? 

The Washington Lobby differs from 
the Lobbies in many of the State capitols. 
The sordid passing of $50 bills is a thing 
unknown. ‘‘ They do things different- 
ly’’ in Washington, though the results 
accomplished are quite as satisfactory to 
the Great Interests which pay for them. 
The Washington Lobby comprises for 
the most part official representatives of 
Capital and Labor. The millionaire is 
his own agent. So is the head of each 
national labor organization. Here they 
wage the unceasing war between money 
and muscle—each striving to over- 
reach the other—one using the coercive 
power of money, the other the coercive 
power of votes. There are a few men 
hanging around the Marble Room of the 
Senate and flocking through the corri- 
dors of the House of Representatives. 
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Senator Nelson W’. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, the most 
potent influence in the Senate, and the prime mover 
in legislation favorable to corporations. 
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But they are not handling money. They 
are merely delivering messages or get- 
ting information for their employees. 
They are in no sense lobbyists, in the 
general acceptance of the term as laid 
down by Webster. 
CONGRESS ITS OWN LOBBY 

As a matter of fact the Congress of 
the United States is its own Lobby. 
In nine cases out of ten the lobbyist sits 
in the Senate with his State behind 
him, or in the House of Representatives 
with his district and his Senator behind 
him. Also in nine cares out of ten the 
Senatorial or Representative lobbyist 
acts and speaks for some great corpora- 
tion which is seeking some vast special 
privilege which is antagonistic to the 
public interest and to which it has no 
moral right. 

It is for the purpose of watching na- 
tional legislation that several labor or- 
ganizations maintain their national 
headquarters at Washington. The 
American Federation of Labor has its 
offices there, and Samuel Gompers and 
the general officers live in the District 
of Columbia. So, too, with the Knights 








Senator Marcus A. Hanna, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and collector of the largest 
campaign fund in our history. 





of Labor. They have offices overlook- 
ing the Capitol grounds. The govern- 
ment printers, engravers, bookbinders 
and pressmen have a regular lobby to 
look after their interests. This lobby 
is composed of men employed in the 
Government Printing Office and in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. It 
will astonish the outsider to know that 
the United States does not own a type- 
setting machine, and scarcely a small 
press that is run by steam. This is due 
to the influence of the unions. The 
printers inthe government service are 
the old-fashioned ‘‘type  stickers.”’ 
Others in the pressroom see that by 
holding to the old-fashioned methods 
employment for more members of the 
union can be obtained. So the govern- 
ment of the United States is compelled, 
by the intimidative power of labor union 
votes, to use the methods of thirty years 
ago, and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are lost each year because the gov- 
ernment officials do not dare to intro- 
duce improved machinery. The great 
stir last summer over the dismissal of 
W.A. Miller, an assistant foreman in 
the bindery of the Government Printing 
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Senator M.S. Quay, of Pennsylvania, leader in the fight 
against restricted immigration on behalf of the 
“re 


foreign steamship 


dines. 


Office, because he had been expelled 
from the union and his subsequent rein- 
statement by the President because his 
dismissal was unlawful, was due to the 
tyranny of the union composed of men 
who are on the United States’ pay roll, 
who get thirty days’ vacation, thirty 
days’ sick leave and $4 a day all the 
year round! The union attack on 
Miller was based on his activity in in- 
troducing modern machinery and reduc- 
ing the cost of document binding to the 
United States. 

The great curse of national legisla- 
tion is the campaign contribution. 
That has irresistibly resulted in the 
growth of the new system whereby Con- 
gress isitsown Lobby. Ina Presiden- 
tial or Congressional election the great 
corporations pick the candidates and 
the party to whom they feel they can 
look for favors; then they contribute 
enormous sums to carry the election. 
Frequently a definite bargain is made 
with the National Committee that some- 
thing shall be done or another one not 
done. It is a cold matter of business. 
Commercial Acumen which has built up 
vast fortunes in a generation or two, like 


Senator S. B. Elkins, of West Virginia moted 
the agreement between the Sugar Trust Senator 
Gorman, later became leader of the beet 





those of ‘‘ the Standard Oil crowd’? or 
of Carnegie’s coterie of young men, can 
usually pick a winner, or make a win- 


ner, in a national campaign. It did so 
in 1888, when it turned its back on 
Cleveland and contributed to the Harri- 
son fund for M. S. Quay to spend. 


Again it did so in 1892, when it switched 
from Harrison back to Cleveland and 
gave the millions to William C. Whitney 
and Don M. Dickinson, with which they 
swept the country. It could not choose 
in 1896 and 1g00 because William J. 
Bryan was running for President ona 
platform which made the corporations 
quake, so Commercial Acumen emptied 
asum equal to a king’s ransom at the 
feet of Marcus A. Hanna at the behest 
of such men as Cornelius N. Bliss, Sen- 
ator Aldrich, Senator Allison and Sen- 
ator Quay. 
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CORPORATION 

The great interests which 
in these four campaigns got what they 
paid for. Under Harrison they got the 
McKinley tariff law, with protective 
duties marked up sky high. Under 
Cleveland’s second administration they 





Senator W. 


posse 


A. Clark, copper king of Montana, and the 
ssor of 15,000 acres of timber land obtained from 
the public domain by roundabout method 
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Senator H. C. Hansbrough, of North Dakota, Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands who reported 
against repealing the obnoxious land laws. 
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got exactly the schedules they had bar- 
gained for in advance. Under McKin- 
ley they literally lived in clover—the 
richest man in the United States has 
quadrupled his fortune in the last seven 
years. 

Do you doubt that campaign contri- 
butions control Congress in its work ? 
To prove it one has only to turn to the 
documentary record of Congress itself. 
The last investigation of a really great 
scandal in Congress occurred only a few 
years ago, and nearly all the men con- 
cerned in it are prominent in political 
or commercial affairs to-day. In 1894 
a tariff bill was under discussion. It 
was the same bill which, when com- 
pleted, Cleveland called the result of 
‘* party perfidy and dishonor.’’ ‘‘ The 
councils of the brave’’ were blighted 
‘‘in their hour of might.” A great 
movement in the stock of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, otherwise the 
Sugar Trust, was followed by wild spec- 
ulation in those securities. Inquiry 
developed that there was some manipu- 
lation of the sugar schedule in the tariff 
bill. Severe criticism was made of the 
Hon. JohnG. Carlisle, then of Kentucky, 


SS” —— 
now of New York, who was then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, of the whole Ad- 
ministration and ofa half dozen Senators. 
The Administration, Mr. Carlisle and 
these Senators were accused of favoring 
the Sugar ‘Trust against the public in- 
terest, because the Messrs. Havemeyer 
had made heavy contributions to the 
Democratic national campaign fund in 
1892, in return for which they were 
promised just such a schedule for sugar 
in the tariff bill as they desired. The 
bill as it passed the House of Represent- 
atives did not suit the Havemeyers. 
They set to work promptly to have it 
altered in the Senate. The sugar sched- 
ule had been reported by Senator Gor- 
man from the Finance Committee with 
the objectionable schedule in it. At 
this stage Secretary Carlisle took a 
hand. He was not personally known 
to the Havemeyers. ‘The story at the 
time was that one of them went to him 
with a letter of introduction from H. H. 
Rogers, of the Standard Oil Company, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury wrote 
out a new schedule. It placed a high 
duty on refined sugar, a product of 
which the Sugar Trust had a monopoly 
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Senator J. H. Millard, of Nebraska, strong friend of 


the Beet Sugar Trust, and also a mainstay of 
the Union Pacific Railroad 


in this country, and made the duty low 
on the raw material, which was the 
Sugar Trust’s unfinished product. It 
gave the Trust protection on refined 
sugar of about 65-100 of a cent instead 
of % ofacenta pound. This made a 
difference of many millions to the Trust. 
It was plainly an effort on part of the 
Administration to make the Trust a gift 
of dollars in return for contributions 
of cents to the National Committee’s 
fund. Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of 
West Virginia, a Republican, brought 
Mr. Havemeyer and Senator Gorman, 
the Democratic maker of the tariff, 
together, and all would have been done 
with secrecy had not the newspapers 
ascertained that Senators had been 
speculating in sugar shares. 


TAKING OFF THE LID 


There was an investigation. Senator 
Gray, of Delaware, now U. S. Circuit 
Judge, was chairman of the committee. 
After a vain endeavor to confine it to 
the newspaper correspondents who 
printed the charges, the committee 
turned to the officials implicated and in- 
vestigated Mr. Carlisle, the Messrs. 





Senator C. H. Dietrich, of Nebraska, on fore- 
most upholders of ** Beet Sugar,’’ and to» 
of the present usurpation of publi 





Havemeyer and the stock-speculating 
Senators. It wasin evidence that Cord 
Meyer, a sugar refiner of Brooklyn, who 
had gone into the Trust, had visited a 
member of the Cabinet who was the po- 
litical manager of the Cleveland Admin- 
istration, and asked him whether the 
pre-election promises which had been 
made to the Trust would be kept. The 
Cabinet minister told him that the Ad- 
ministration would live up to its pledges. 
More than this, Senator McPherson, of 
New Jersey, admitted that he had 
bought sugar stock, knowing that the 


value of the securities. He had pur- 
chased 1,000 shares, which he transfer- 
red to his son, and later 500 more. Sen- 
ator Quay, always bold, owned up to 
gambling in sugar, and asked: ‘‘ Whose 
business is it but mine?’’ Other sus- 
pected Senators denied the accusation. 

It was charged that the secretary of 
the Sugar Trust, Mr. Searles, admitted 
he had given the Democrats in New 
York $250,000 or $300,000, and that 
Mr. Havemeyer had given one half of 
$100,000, which had been used to carry 
the State of Connecticut. In his ex- 





Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota, a Norwegian by 
birth, and author of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor Law. 


amination before the investigating com- 
mittee, H. O. Havemeyer gave this tes- 
timony :— 


Senator Allen, of Nebraska—Has the Trust 
ever given money to political committees 
other than national committees ? 

Mr. Havemeyer—Do you mean local com- 
mittees ? 

Senator Allen—Yes ; State, county and mu- 
nicipal. 

Mr. Havemeyer—Oh, yes; we have given 
money to help along campaigns of that sort. 

Senator Allen—To both parties? 

Mr. Havemeyer—Oh, no. That would be 
useless. We give to the majority party al- 
ways. 

Senator Allen—Then, in the State of New 
York, you gave only to the Democrats? 

Mr. Havemeyer—Why, of course. Witha 
majority of 40,000 in that State why give any- 
thing to the Republicans? 


The Havemeyer-Carlisle sugar sched- 
ule went into the tariff bill of 1894, and 
the bargain between the Sugar Trust 
and the Democratic Administration was 
kept. Only one Democratic Senator, 
David B. Hill, of New York, voted 
against it. 

We have dwelt upon this dark bit of 
history, now almost forgotten, because 
it was the last time the lid was taken 








Rep. Joseph G. Cannon, of lijinots, former Chairman of 


the Committee on Appropriations and Speaker of 
the new Congress 
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off the relations of Trusts to Congress, 
and because the condition which so 
shocked the sensibilities of the reformers 
who had put the Democrats into power 
a second time is being absolutely dupli- 
cated in the National Capitol. For the 
Democratic party read the Republican 
party. For Gorman, maker of tariffs, 
read Aldrich, of Rhode Island. For 
Whitney, collector of funds, read 
Hanna. 


THE REPUBLICAN INNINGS 


March 4, 1897, saw the Republicans 
back in power, and Sugar once more in 
the saddle. History repeated itself. An 
extra session of Congress was called to 
pass another tariff bill. The Dingley 
bill went through the House, and the 
Senate Committee took it. Now it was 
Senator Aldrich who took charge of the 
Sugar schedule. Once more there was 
a boom in sugar shares in Wall Street. 
Again they soared on advance informa- 
tion of something to be done by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate—be- 
cause it had come to be accepted gen- 
erally that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee was the final arbiter of Sugar 
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Rep. J. W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee, and spokes- 
man for the brewing interests. 
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Schedules. With these events came 
stories of Senators speculating in sugar 
shares once more. ‘There is no doubt 
that numerous Senators speculated in 
Sugar at that time. - Then Senator 


Aldrich reported the tariff bill. The 
Sugar Schedule was a wonder. It out- 


did the Carlisle-Gorman schedule of 
three years before. It gave the com- 
pany even more protection than the 
McKinley bill, which had admitted raw 
sugar free and imposed a duty of one- 
half cent a pound on refined. 

Senators Aldrich and O. H. Platt, of 
Connecticut, who had denounced the 
Democratic schedule, now had their 
words quoted back at them, and could 
make no answer. Driven intoa close 
corner the Administration devised a 
brilliant plan to distract public atten- 


tion. It determined to unearth once 
more the old Democratic scandals of 
1894. During the former investigation, 


H. O. Havemeyer, John E. Searles, of 
the Sugar Trust, and Elverton R. 
Chapman, of the well-known firm of 
Moore & Schley, the New York: bro- 
kers who were reported to have been the 
agents of the speculating Senators when 








Rep. J. WU". Wadsworth, of New York, sent to ¢ 
from an agricultural district, but the chief repre- 
of the oleomargarine ind r) 


sentative 


they gambled in sugar, had refused 
to answer plain questions and were 
declared in contempt of the Senate. 
All three were indicted and Chapman 
was actually convicted and sent to 
jail. 

Havemeyer and Searles were released, 
the court (the late Judge Bradley) in- 
structing the jury to acquit on the 
ground that the Senate of the United 
States had no right to inquire into con- 
tributions made by the Sugar Trust in 
a State campaign. ‘The decision of the 
court was criticised, because as a fe- 
sult of the election in New York State 
in 1892,a Democrat, Edward Murphy, 
Jr., was sent to the Senate, and the 
Senate has a perfect right to inquire 
into political corruption affecting the 
election of one of its members 

The Sugar and all the other Trusts 
have simply followed the policy which 


Mr. Havemeyer so naively outlined, 
of being with the ‘‘ majority party, 
always.’’ Like the late Jay Gould, 


who told an investigating committee 
that in Democratic States he was a 
Democrat and in Republican States a 
Republican, they stand to win always, 





Senator J. C. Burrows, of Michigan, one of the leaders 
of the Beet Sugar Lobby, and violently 
opposed to reciprocity with Cuba. 


so long as political committees can sell 
and deliver legislation. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF TRUSTS 

The interests which require protec- 
tion and special privileges at Washing- 
ton are manifold. The Standard Oil 
Company, because of the enormous 
amount of capital it controls in its 
great monopoly, in the greatest banks 
and trust companies in the country, in 
railroads, in industrial corporations, 
and in mines, has more ‘‘ vested rights’’ 
to be favored in Congress than any 
other. The trans-Atlantic steamships 
require careful attention. Those owned 
by American capital have ambitions 
which work in the direction of a sub- 
sidy. Those owned by foreign capital 
have interests which are opposed to any 
subsidy to American ships, and require 
liberal immigration laws. The great 
railroad systems of the country must be 
represented. The builders of battle- 
ships and cruisers are constantly on the 
lookout to manipulate appropriation 
bills. The Steel Trust, the Beef Trust, 
the Coal Trust, the Salt Trust, the 
Whiskey Trust and the thousand and 








Rep. E. T. Roberts, of Massachusetts, one of the prin- 
cipal spokesmen for the purchase of Holland 
boats by the Government 
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one other Trusts must be protected if 
they are to continue in a more or less 
hazardous business. One group of 
capitalists requires one thing at the 
hands of Congress, another group has 
projects in a diametrically different 
direction. So each group will need 
some one to speak and work for it in the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 


ALDRICH, KING OF THE SENATE 


Undoubtedly the most important man 
in the Senate is Senator Nelson W. Al- 
drich, of Rhode Island. He represents 
more Great Interests than any other 
man in Congress. No lobbyist can 
hang around Senator Aldrich. He will 
have noue of him. He deals only with 
the ‘‘ Captains of Industry ’’ and the 
‘* Colonels of Finance’’—with the Rock- 
efellers, the Morgans, the James J. Hills, 
the E. H. Harrimans, the W. K. Van- 
derbilts, the Schwabs, the Carnegies, 
the Armours, the Swifts, the Cramps. 
The list of interests that Senator Ald- 
rich serves with his voice and his influ- 
ence would be too long to print in an 
article so limited in scope as this. It 
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will serve our purpose to mention a few 
of the most important. First of all, 
Senator Aldrich represents more than 
any other man, in or out of Congress, 
the Standard Oil Company. ‘The term 
Standard Oil Company here is used to 
describe all the enterprises in which 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has united the 
greatest aggregation of capital in the 
world. Senator Aldrich is just now 
representing the Standard Oil group and 
the J. Pierpont Morgan group in the 
proposed currency legislation. When 
Congress meets he will be found in the 
front rank pressing through Congress a 
bill to permit the temporary inflation of 
the currency so it may meet the de- 
mands which may be made upon it 
every time the speculators in Wall Street 
expand prices. It has been described 
as a scheme to make it easy for the 
banks to get money out of the United 
States Treasury so they can lend it at 
high rates of interest to speculators. 
Having a larger capital than any other 
group of banks, the Standard Oil banks 
want this legislation more than any 
other. But the J. Pierpont Morgan 
clique wants it, too. It will be strange 
if in the bill which is presented to Con- 
gress there is not what is described in 
State legislative parlance as a ‘‘joker.’’ 
The currency bill, as presented by Sen- 
ator Aldrich in the closing hours of the 
57th Congress, was embellished with 
several ‘‘jokers.’’ One was to permit 
banks to get the deposits of customs 
receipts on turning over to the Treas- 
ury bonds of railroads and bonds of 
municipalities instead of Government 
bonds as at present. Another ‘‘joker’’ 
was a provision that the payment of 
$40,000,000 to the Panama Canal Com- 
pany for its property and franchises 
should be made, not directly out of the 
Treasury but by means of a bond issue. 
On these bonds the government should 
pay at least 2% per cent. The $40,- 
000,000 should be deposited in the 
banks which should pay the govern- 
ment 2 per cent. Thus the banks 
would borrow the $40,000,000 from the 
governmentat 2 percentand turn around 
and lend the same money to the govern- 
ment for 2% per cent! 

Senator Aldrich also represents the 


Sugar Trust. He hada hand in ma- 
king the McKinley bill and in making 
the Dingley bill, and in both measures 
the Sugar Trust got exactly what it 
wanted. He is one of the representa- 
tives of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, and woe to the Republican mem- 
ber of either House of Congress who 
tries to change the iron and steel sched- 
ule! The Beef Trust, which has been 
found guilty in the United States courts 
of conspiring to raise the prices of food 
to the American people in defiance of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law and en- 
joined from continuing its extortion, has 
an active friend in Senator Aldrich. 
When the bill to prevent the sale of ole- 
omargarine as butter was up Senator 
Aldrich took charge of the fight in be- 
half of the Swifts, Armours and other 
members of the Beef Trust. He was 
routed, just as James W. Wadsworth, 
the representative of the oleomargarine 
makers in the House had been routed 
earlier in the session. 

Senator Aldrich likewise represents 
the Anthracite Coal Trust. When an 
effort was made in the last Congress to 
pass a bill abolishing the duty on an- 
thracite coal, in the hope that it would 
encourage the importation of Welsh 
coal and so relieve the fuel famine, Sen- 
ator Aldrich, on the floor of the Senate, 
said that nothing in the Dingley law 
should be touched, and this should not 
be done. Public opinion and the elo- 
quence of Senator Vest, of Missouri, tot- 
tering though he was on the verge of the 
grave, finally forced the other Republi- 
san Senators to desert him, and Aldriéh 
was compelled to consent to the adop- 
tion of a resolution suspending the duty 
on anthracite coal. 


HANNA’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


Next to Senator Aldrich in point of 
influence as the friend of the great com- 
binations of capital is Senator Hanna. 
Senator Hanna is the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. In 
that capacity he collected in 1896 for 
the election of McKinley the largest 
campaign fund ever expended in the 
United States. Again, in 1900, he col- 
lected an enormous sum. This money 


came mostly from the Trusts, the great 
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financial institutions and the protected 
manufacturers. With these contribu- 
tions came responsibilities for Senator 
Hanna. Not one of the men who gave 
their money gave it solely to insure their 
property against the loss which they 
feared if Bryan were elected. ‘They all 
demanded something more. First ofall 
they wanted a high protective tariff, and 
this they got in the Dingley bill. Rock- 
efeller, Morgan, Hill, Harriman, all 
wanted to be let alone, and permission 
to go on with their Trust building. 
Griscom wanted a ship subsidy. The 
idea which Capital detested above all 
things was that which looked to the 
broadening of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. Senator Hanna took the emphat- 
ic ground that there should be no more 
anti-trust legislation. In this position 
he had the hearty support of all the 
‘‘old guard ’’ in the Senate, consisting 
of Aldrich; Spooner, of Wisconsin ; 
Quay, of Pennsylvania; Allison, of 
Iowa; Elkins, of West Virginia ; For- 
aker, of Ohio, and Fairbanks, of Indi- 
ana. All these men can be classed as 
the defenders of the Trusts, and when 
they unite they can dominate the 
Senate. There were some astonishing 
developments in the last great Trust 
battle in Congress and it can best be 
told in narrative form. 


THE LAST TRUST BATTLE 


When President Roosevelt declared 
in favor of further legislation which 
would bring the great combinations of 
capital under the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government, all these Senators 
lined up in opposition. Roosevelt had 
given a shock to Wall Street, and the 
men of wealth who had been buying 
protection and legislation from Con- 
gress by means of campaign contribu- 
tions when he ordered Attorney-General 
Knox to proceed by a bill in equity 
against the consolidation of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Rail- 
roadsinthe Northern Securities merger. 
This was enough. When he began to 
talk in favor of more legislation all these 
Senators protested. They might as well 
have talked to the wind. Wall Street 
in its burst of frantic passion over the 
institution of the suit against the North- 





ern Securities Company had threatened 
to destroy Roosevelt. Morgan and Hill 
were specifically interested in the enter- 
prise which the government assailed, but 
all the ‘‘ boomers’’ of gigantic enter- 
prises madecommon cause withthem. It 
was a formidable opposition which met 
Roosevelt. He felt that he had to fight 
to a finish, and with all his natural 
energy he wentto work to carry his 
point. Originally his scheme had been 
to passa bill which would require all 
corporations doing an interstate com- 
merce business to make public their re- 
ports, showing the intrinsic value of the 
business and its prospect of dividends, 
and thus enable the purchaser of their 
securities to judge for himself whether 
they were genuine or ‘‘wild cat.’’ 
Later, however, under the advice of the 
Attorney-General, Roosevelt offered a 
compromise. This involved an amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce law by 
which the criminal clause was repealed, 
an abandonment of the publicity feature 
of the anti-trust bill, and the insertion 
in the bill, creating the new department 
of Commerce and Labor, of a section 
which made it the duty of the Commis- 
sioner to collect all this data, and the 
duty of all corporations to furnish it, 
this information to be made public or 
not by the President as he saw fit, and 
so be used by him in recommending 
legislation to Congress in the future. 
REED’S FORLORN HOPE 

Public sentiment was behind the 
President and Senator after Senator 
yielded. Some of the large corpora- 
tions determined on a final stand. 
Thomas B. Reed, former speaker of the 
House, and then a practicing attorney 
in New York, went to Washington to 
work against any legislation which 
might be proposed for the purpose of 
curbing the Trusts. He worked just 
three days around the Committee rooms 
of the House and the Marble Room of 
the Senate. Then he was stricken with 
a fatal Alness and died in a few days at 
the Arlington hotel. If he had suc- 


ceeded in beating the anti-trust pro- 
gram of the administration and had 
lived, there is little doubt that the Trusts 
would have sought to beat Roosevelt in 
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the National convention of 1904, and 
run Reed for President. The death of 
Mr. Reed was the death of the cause of 
Trusts in the 57th Congress. 

It would not be fair to regard Mr. 
Reed as a mere tool of the Trust. He 
was an ultra high protectionist. He 
was a believer in the modern Trust 
development. He was very powerful 
in opposing the Cuban reciprocity 
scheme, maintaining that it was an as- 
sault on the principle of Protection—an 
entering wedge as it were. His re- 
markable fling at Roosevelt’s plan to 
regulate Trusts by further legislation as 
an effort ‘‘to compress the oak tree 
back into the original acorn ”’ will live 
for many years. 

Some Senators died in the last ditch, 
but they died there all the same, be- 
cause they feared the effect their op- 
position to the President upon the elec- 
tions in their own States on which their 
return to the Senate might hang. This 
was notably the case with Senators 
Aldrich and Hanna. It is interesting 
to observe that J. Pierpont Morgan 
came to Washington in person and ac- 
cepted the compromise, being told that 
if he did not the next Congress might 
pass a law calculated to put Wall Street 
out of business. ‘The program was 
agreed to and all the leaders were pledged 
to vote for the series of bills involved in 
the program. 


ENTER STANDARD OIL 


At this juncture, enter the Standard 
Oil Company. It seems that both Sena- 
tor Hanna and Senator Aldrich had 
forgotten to tell Mr. Rockefeller what 
was going on. Be this as it may, sud- 
denly one day just before the program 
came to be carried out messages 
flashed over the wires between the Stand- 
ard Oil building in New York and the 
United States Senate. These telegrams 
said that the Standard Oil Company did 
not approve of the clause in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor bill which 
required corporations to make reports, 
and that it must not pass. Some of 
these telegrams were signed by John 
D. Rockefeller, some by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., some by J. D. Arch- 
bold, and some by H. H. Rogers. 
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The messages were received by Sen- 
ator Knute Nelson, the author of the 
bill in question; by Senator Lodge, 
who knew young Rockefeller person- 
ally, Senator Wetmore, of Rhode Island; 
Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania; Senator 
Kean, of New Jersey, and two or three 
others. Senator Aldrich had the indi- 
vidual honor of being called up over the 
telephone. Senator Lodge showed his 
telegram to the President, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, quick to grasp an advantage, 
caused it to be published that the Stan- 
dard Oil Company was interfering with 
even such a moderate anti-trust bill as 
had been agreed on. This incident 
passed the bill. It showed the Standard 
Oil Company that even the Senate of 
the United States was afraid of public 
opinion, but this did not prevent Stan- 
dard Oil representatives from returning 
to Washington within a month to urge 
the passage of the Aldrich Currency bill. 

The Sugar Trust, at the beginning 
of the first session of the 57th Congress, 
discovered with a shock that it had a 
rival in the fight for special privileges 
at the hands of the national law-makers. 
The discovery came when the contest 
began over the bill extending the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity to Cuba, and it dis- 
closed an entirely new and unsuspected 
Senatorial Lobby. The Sugar Trust 
wanted free Cuban raw sugar. The 
administration held that that was too 
much, and that a reduction from the 
present enormous duty to something 
between 20 and 4o per cent tariff would 
put Cuba on her feet and enable her 
to tide over her period of depression. 

Sut the American Sugar Beet Company, 
which was as much a Trust as the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
and which had been fostered by boun- 
ties from Federal and State govern- 
ments and wanted all the protection 
possible, declared that there should be 
no reciprocity with Cuba if Cuba starved 
for it. The Lobby for the Beet Sugar 
Trust consisted of eighteen Senators on 
the Republican side, just enough to 
prevent the Republicans from action, 
and the Lobby was headed by Senator 
Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia, 
and Senator Julius C. Burrows, of 
Michigan. Their lieutenants were 
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Senators Millard and Deitrich, of Ne- 
braska; Burton, of Kansas and Perkins, 
of California. But for the aid which 
Elkins gave the beet sugar cause it is 
doubtful if Cuban reciprocity would have 
been beaten. Why he took an attitude 
of opposition to his old friends of the 
Sugar Trust puzzled many Senators 
until they learned that Elkins had 
fallen out with the Havemeyers after he 
had brought them and Gorman together 
during the Cleveland administration. 
Cuban reciprocity has been pending 
before Congress for more than two years 
and it is pending yet.* 

The scandal which last winter sur- 
rounded the Lobby for the Holland 
Submarine Torpedo Boat is too fresh in 
men’s minds to need recapitulation here, 
though the whole truth of that disgrace- 
ful episode has not yet come to light. 

Many Western Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are interested either personally 
or in behalf of constituents in the seiz- 
ing and holding of government lands. 
There has been a great abuse of the law 
inthisrespect. Withina yearcomplaints 
came from homesteaders on public lands 
in Nebraska thatthey wererefused access 
to their property. They found the land 
which they had occupied fenced in by 
Cattle Companies. When they were 
put in possession and the fences torn 
down, the fences were built again and 
they were forced to retire. This state 
of affairs got so acute that Col. John S. 
Moseby, an inspector of the land office 
—the same Col. Moseby, by the way, 
who headed the famous mounted gueril- 
las during the Civil War—was sent to 
right the wrong. He was threatened 
with violence. When his‘report reached 
Washington Roosevelt said that those 
fences should stay down if he had to 
send a troop of cavalry to tear them 
down and guard the settlers in their 
rights. Senators Millard and Dietrich, 
of Nebraska, used their influence to 
keep the cattlemen in unlawful posses- 
sion. The struggle is not yet over. 


SENATOR CLARK’S INTERESTS 


Timber is as essential to mining as 


dynamite. It is used for props, rail- 
road ties and various Other things. In- 
dictments were found in 1go1 against 
102 persons for fraudulent practices in 
connection with the timber lands which 
had been owned by the government in 
Idaho and Western Montana. Officials 
of the Land Office in making their in- 
vestigation had discovered that various 
persons had taken up the small tracts 
which they were entitled to under the 
law, and had disposed of them to the 
great miners of that country, W. A. 
Clark, then United States Senator from 
Montana, and tothe Daly estate. Dress- 
makers, school teachers and others 
had taken up these lands and disposed 
of them to the Copper Kings. Insome 
instances it was said that they got a big 
price for the land anda bonus of $100. 
In this way Senator Clark got posses- 
sion of the title toa vast tract of 15,000 
acres, worth many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The defense of the 
man who had notoriously bought his 
way into the Senate was that he had 
been the innocent purchaser, and the 
land must not be taken away from him. 

When a movement was made to have 
some of the objectionable features of the 
land laws repealed, Senator H.C. Hans- 
brough, of North Dakota, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, made 
a report against it. Mr. Binger Her- 
mann, chief of the Land Office, was dis- 
missed from office for lack of zeal in 
preventing land frauds. He immedi- 
ately went to his old State of Oregon 
and ran for Congress. Although his 
record was used against him he was 
elected by a much reduced majority. 
His course on the public land question 
this winter will bear scrutiny. 


THE COST OF RAILROADS 


The railroads of the country are well 
looked after in the Senate. Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew, of New York, is 
the chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the New York Central and Vander- 
bilt system. Senator T. C. Platt is 
President of the United States Express 
Company. Both of these corporations 


*It seems worth adding that a little later the disclosure came that the Sugar Trust had 
been using the Cuban Reciprocity bill as a club to hammer down the stock of the allied 
Beet Sugar factories and was buying a large interest in them. These tactics surprised no 
one familiar with the methods of the Sugar Trust.—THE EDITORS. 
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have large dealings with the govern- 
ment. James J. Hill looks after the 
interests of the Northern Securities 
Company himself. The Union Pacific 
Railroad turns to Senator Millard,* of 
Nebraska, when it wants anything done. 
Immediately after the death of the late 
Senator W. J. Sewell, of New Jersey, 
Senator Stephen B. Elkins was the 
great friend of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on the floor of the Senate. He 
broke with it or it broke with him, 
when he gave encouragement to the 
Goulds to build the Wabash system 
to tide water at Baltimore via the West 
Virginia Central and the Western Mary- 
land. Of all the Pacific railroads the 
Southern Pacific has been the one which 
most meddled in politics. The late 
Collis P. Huntington succeeded in kill- 
ing, year after year, the Nicaraguan 
Canal project simply through electing 
a few Senators and liberally contribu- 
ting to the campaign funds of the two 
political parties. It is suspected that 
transcontinental railroad influence was 
at work last summer in Bogota in an 
effort to defeat the Panama Canal treaty. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad still 
keeps a representative in Washington. 
He is Judge Fountain Peyton, former 
member of Congress from Illinois. 
THE SHIPPING TRUST 
Senators Hanna, of Ohio, and Frye, 
of Maine, are the champions of a sub- 
sidy for American ships. Senator Frye 
has advocated the building up of the 
American merchant marine for many 
years. Senator Hanna took up the 
cause soon after he entered the Senate. 
The great obstacle the bill met in the 
Congress was the objection, deeply im- 
planted in the public mind, against a 
governmental subsidy for anything, and 
to the fact that persons in the States off 
the seaboard know little about shipping 
and care less. But the bill as original- 
ly brought in was not designed to build 
up an American freight-carrying trade, 
and would not have established new 
lines to ports where American lines do 


* When the Republicans carried Nebraska, 


didate for the Senate in the person of D. E. 


not now go, and it was subsequently 
discovered that the purpose of the, bill 
had been anticipated by the Internation- 
al Navigation Company, so that it alone 
could take advantage of a retroactive 
clause. This gave ground for the argu- 
ment that the measure was in the in- 
terests of certain capitalists who had 
been in long consultations over the bill. 

The influence of these foreign steam- 
ship lines in Congress is so strong on 
questions affecting the government’s 
policy on things touching the national 
safety as to cause at times the gravest 
apprehensions. They dictate the im- 
nigration laws of America. 

The immigration trade, which each 
year empties out of Europe on the 
shores of America a million ignorant 
aliens, is very valuable to the steam- 
ships. Using as their plea the need 
for labor for great construction enter- 
prises, a coterie of Senators have been 
able to keep the laws so that the flood 
of undesirable immigrants increases 
rather than diminishes. The Senators 
who are most influential in this are 
Quay and Penrose, of Pennsylvania, and 
Elkins and Scott, of West Virginia. 

HOW BEER IS LOOKED AFTER 

The brewing interests of the United 
States are represented by Representative 
Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Babcock is Chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, and the brew- 
ers contributed liberally to the cam- 
paign fund three years ago. The next 
Congress abolished the war tax on beer. 


SENATORIAL MILLIONS 


Most of the Senators who are engaged 
in shielding the Trusts and corpora- 
tions that have so long dominated Con- 
gress are above the suspicion that they 
do it for pay. It is a surprising fact 
that most of them are millionaires in 
their own right. While they are actu- 
ally the servants of the Trusts they are 
parts of the Trusts. Senator Aldrich 
is a very rich man, and his investments 
are largely in the great combinations. 


the Burlington & Missouri Railroad had a can- 
Thompson. He was bitterly oF 


posed by the 


Union Pacific which seemed to fear his aggressive personality. After a violent struggle a 
compromise was at last effected by the choice of Mr. Millard, long a director of the Union 
Pacific, and of Mr. Dietrich a sufficiently colorless candidate—THE EDITORS. 
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Senator Depew probably gets no larger 
salary from the Vanderbilts because he 
sits in the Senate of the United States. 
Senator Hanna, before he went to the 
Senate, had made a very large fortune, 
and it is larger because he has gone into 
the Trusts. Senator Quay, when a 
Trust bill came up on the floor of the 
Senate, declined to vote because, as he 
bluntly put it, he owned stock in some 
of the great aggregations of capital 
which the legislation might affect. 
Senator Gorman, the leader of the 
Democrats in the upper House, is sev- 
eral times a millionaire and the bulk ot 
his fortune, like those of other Senators, 
has been acquired since he became a 
member of that dignified body through 
investments and business opportunities. 
Senator Dryden is a director of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Sen- 
ator Kean, of New Jersey; Senator 
Clark, of Montana; Senator Hale, of 
Maine; Senator Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island; Senator Kearns, of Utah; Sen- 
ator Warren, of Wyoming; Senators 
Elkins and Scott, of West Virginia, are 
only a few of the members of the Sen- 
ate whose fortunes are written in seven 
figures. All these men would scorn to 
take a check from any corporation for 
something done in the Senate. 

If this glance behind the scenes at 
Washington shows the bad influence 
which our system of legislation exerts, 
not only on the government service but 
upon our national life, it has not been 
taken in vain. The poison runs through 
the social fabric. Allusion was made 
at the outset of this article to the rela- 
tion of the system of law-selling to the 
Post Office frauds. Asa matter of fact 
a large number of Congressmen were 
morally particeps criminis with Machen 
and Beavers, the important rogues in 
the Post Office corruption. Either of 
these men was more powerful and po- 
tent in Congress than the Postmaster- 
General. Any Senator or Representa- 
tive who wanted it had his son or broth- 
er or father appointed an inspector of 
rural free delivery routes by Machen. 
So, too, could any member of Congress 
have the salary of a postal official in- 


creased by Beavers. Congress arbitra- 
rily increased the salaries of both men, 
despite the protest of the Postmaster- 
General at the last session of Congress. 
When Machen was arrested, one of the 
most prominent members of the lower 
House of Congress wired the arrested 
official words to this effect : ‘‘ Stand to 
your guns. We are with you !’’ 


THE FUNDAMENTAL EVIL 


But Congress must not be written 
down as a body absolutely subservient 
to the power of aggregated capital and 
devoid of patriotism. Leave out the 
evil which isdone by the system of pay- 
ing for special legislation with cam- 
paign contributions and the great cause 
for criticism is removed. 

Senators Gorman, Hanna and AI- 
drich are all men of great ability, and 
of wide public spirit. If some of 
them had devoted all their time to busi- 
ness instead of a part of it to politics, 
they would probably be far richer. 
Senator Aldrich, when the Republicans 
are in power, and Senator Gorman, when 
the Democrats are in power, have come 
to be regarded as the special represen- 
tatives of great vested interests. They 
are the spokesmen of capital. Yet there 
are times when these very men hold the 
corporations in check. No one doubts 
that the Trust legislation would have 
been beaten last winter if the Rockefel- 
ler influence had had its wav. No one 
doubts that an effort would have been 
made to legalize the Northern Securi- 
ties merger if the big men interested 
could have influenced Congress. Sena- 
tor Hanna, while he is written down as 
a Trust man, is also the friend of labor, 
and has rendered a real public service 
in the aid he has given to the cause of 
arbitration as the head of the Council 
of Conciliation of the American Civic 
Federation. Other instances of the 
same sort might be cited in connection 
with the men who speak for the Trusts. 

These will serve to illustrate the fact 
that the great central reform needed 
in Congress is the eradication of the un- 
republican and undemocratic influence 
of the campaign contribution. 
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I ha’e ma doots,’* said Mrs. 
M’Crae, wagging her head sol- 
emnly. 

Her visitor smiled placidly as she 
smoothed a crease from her best gown, 
which had wrinkled slightly at her 
knees. ‘‘ Ye sud try anither dish ’o tea, 
Mistress M’Crae,’’ she said kindly. 

‘‘T cudna tak’ anither moothfu’. 
But yer ain tea’s oot. Gie’s yer cup. 
Ay, an’ try anither biscuit. 
Thur yins is ower sweet fur me, but 
maybe ye like them.”’ 

‘“Thenk ye,’’ said Mrs. Murray, 
helping herself. ‘‘ Weel, ye wis say- 
in’—”’ 

‘*T wis sayin’ I had ma doots, Mis- 
tress Murray, I wis sayin’ I had ma 
doots.’’ And Mrs. M’Crae, having 
laid aside her cup, stood up and care- 
fully shook the crumbs from her lap 
into the fireplace. Resuming her seat 
she raised the skirt of her dress, and 
plunged her hand deep into the big 
pocket in her petticoat. She produced 
an old-fashioned and worn bag purse, 


“7 ha’e ma doots, Mistress Murray, 
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from which she extracted a small slip 
of pinkish paper. 

‘* There it is !’’ she exclaimed mourn- 
fully, unfolding the paper. ‘‘ There it 
is! Number—. Aw, ye can read the 
number fur yersel’, Mistress Murray. I 
cud never thole feegures.’’ 

‘*Sax hunner an’ forty-twa,’’ said 
Mrs. Murray, when she had 
the slip. 

‘* Mphm ? Sax hunner an’ forty-twa. 
I daursay ye’ll be richt. Onyweys, I 
gi’ed a saxpense fur ‘t; an’, as I wis 
tellin’ ye, if it wing the prize I get an 
organ.’’ 

‘* Weel, I’m shair I'll be rale gled if 
ye get the organ, Mistress M’Crae. An’ 
yer man’ll be prood.”’ 

‘*T ha’e ma doots, Mistress Murray, 
I ha’e ma doots. Fur I ken he’s no’ 
haudin’ wi’ bazaurs an’ rattles.’’ 

‘* Raffles,’ corrected Mrs. Murray, 
mildly. 

‘* Aweel, it’s a’ yin. But as shair’s 
I’m here, I didna ken whit | wis daein’. 
I gaed to the bazaur on Setturday nicht, 
fur I wis tell’t they wis gi’ein’ things 


inspected 


Rimmel Cot 


“*Ye can read the number fur yersel’.” 
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‘*A vale saft-spoken young man, an’ that genteel.” 


awa’ fur bauf naethin’, an’ I wis want- 
in’ to buy a bit coatie fur ma son John’s 
wee lassie. Aw, ye never seen a bon- 
nier wean! Aw, she’s that like her 
fayther if he wisna beardit. Aw, she’s 
jist like thon advertizement fur some 
kin’ o’ sape; naw, it’s no sape, it’s —. 
Aweel, I canna mind the noo, but ye 
never seen a bonnier wean, Mistress 
Murray.”’ 

‘*An’ did ye buy the coatie?’’ in- 
quired the visitor. 

‘‘That’s whit I wis jist gaun fur to 
tell ye. I —’’ Here Mrs. M’Crae rose 
hurriedly and went to the window. A 
van was rattling down the street. ‘‘ Na; 
it’s jist a mulk-cairt,’’ she said, half to 
herself, and with a sigh of relief returned 
to her friend. ‘‘ Aweel, Mrs. Murray, 
I didna buy the coatie, fur the yin I 
wantit wis ower dear. It wis a’ a big 
lee aboot them sellin’ aff chape. But I 
bocht a pair 0’ wool booties wi’ bew 
ribbons. My! they wis that tastey !’’ 

‘* Wis they ?’’ 

‘Ay; an’ I bate the leddy doon 
ninepence.’’ 

‘““D’ye tell me _ that, 
M’Crae ?” 

‘*Ay; as shair’s I’m here. Weel, 
efter I bocht the booties I thocht I wud 
jist tak’ a bit dauner roon’; an’ roon’ 


Mistress 





I gaed, an’ priced a guid mony things, 
till I cam’ to a place whaur lads wis 
tryin’ fur to trim hats an’ lasses wis 
tryin’ fur to hammer nails—maistly their 
ain nails, I’m thinkin’—aw, I maun ha’e 
ma bit joke, Mistress Murray—in wudd ! 
Sirs, the day! ye never seen sic a daft- 
like sicht, an’ I lauched till I wis that 
warm an’ short o’ breith I cudna staun’. 
An’ I had jist tooken a sate, an’ wis 
settin’ wipin’ my broo an’ pechin’, 
when a vera respectable-lukin’ young 
man cam’ up to me an’ says, quite gen- 
teel-like, says he: ‘ Wud ye like to buy 
a tucket fur an organ, ma’am?’ Thae 
wis his vera words.”’ 

‘* An American organ ?’’ put in Mrs. 
Murray. 

‘‘T dinna mind. Onywey, it wis an 
organ fur playin’on. Weel, the young 
man tell’t me if I bocht a saxpenny 
tucket I wud maybe get the twinty-five 
pun’ organ the bazaur folk wis rattlin’. 
An’—”’ 

‘* Rafflin’, ye mean, Mistress M’Crae.’’ 

‘* Ay; it’sa’ yin. An’ I says 
to the young man, says I: ‘ Whaur’s 
the organ?’ An’ he tell’t me it wisna 
in the bazaur, but he wud sweer it wis 
a’ richt, an’ if I bocht a tucket I wud 
ha’e as guid a chance as onybody leev- 
in’ o’ gettin’ it. He wis a rale saft- 
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spoken young man, an’ that genteel, an’ 
I wis that het an’ wearit, an’ afore I 
kint whit I wis daein’ he wis awa’ wi’ ma 
saxpence, an’ I wis settin’ alane wi’ the 
tucket. An’ I ha'e ma doots, Mis- 
tress Murray, I hae ma doots.’’ 

‘* Oh, but ye needna be feart, Mistress 
M'Crae. ‘They'll no’ cheat ye,’’ said 
her friend soothingly. ‘‘ The bazaur 
wis fur a kirk, wis 't no’ ?”’ 

‘* Ay. But that’s no’ whit’s vexin’ 
me. I’m no’ feart o’ bein’ cheatit. 
They best no’ try that gemm wi’ me! 
Na! .. . But, yesee, Mistress Murray, 
ma man didna ken I gaed to the bazaur, 
an’ I wudna ha’e been there if it hadna 
been I wis wantin’ a coatie fur ma son 
John’s we lassie, an’ ma man’s no’ 
haudin’ wi’ bazaurs, faur less rattles, 
an’—an, oh! Mistress Murray, whit 
wud I say to him if they brocht the or- 
gan to the hoose?’’ 

‘“ Hoots, toots! Mistress M’Crae,’’ 
said the other cheerfully. ‘‘ I’m shair 
yer man’s no’ that parteeclar.’’ 

‘* Ah, ye dinna ken him, Mistress 
Murray. I never kent a man as stric’ 
as hissel’. D’ye no’ mind hoo he left 
Maister M’Cubbin’s kirk twal’ year 
syne because they wis gaun to ha’e a 
bazaur? An’ ye never met a better 
man nor Maister M’Cubbin—never !”’ 

‘* Ay; but yer man’s maybe no’ jist 
as strict as he wis, Mistress M’Crae ?”’ 

‘“Ts he no’? I ha’e ma doots, Mis- 
tress Murray, I ha’e ma doots. Ay; 
an’ mony’s the time I've heard him say 
he wud as shin pit money on a horserace 
as intil a disruption sale.’’ 





Domesticities. 


‘*Hoots, tools! Mistress M’ Crae.’ 
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** Subscription sale.’’ 

‘* Aweel, it’s a’ yin. 
tle but a disruption sale ? 
same; ah, there’s no’ a hair o’ differ- 


An’ whit's a rat- 
It’s jist the 


ence ‘twixt the twa. Oh!—oh, there 
a cairt stoppin’ at the close! And 
again Mrs. M’Crae hastened to the win- 
dow to find that it was only the baker. 

‘Mercy me! ye’rea trimlin’,’’ said 
Mrs. Murray when her hostess returned 
toher. ‘‘ Whit’s ado?” 

**T thocht it wis the organ 
Mrs. M’Crae. 


’ gasped 
‘Every cairt comin’ 


alang the street gars ma hert loup to ma 
mooth. Yesee, the prizes wis to be de- 
cidet the day. Miss Paurley tell’t me. 
Ma man’s her fayther’s foresman, ye 
ken, an’ we a’ gang to Doctor Jamie- 


son’s kirk. An’ when we wis comin’ 
oot the kirk on Sawbath she cam’ up to 
me—fur she's rale nicean’ ft 
says, says she: 


an’ she 
‘I seen ye at the ba- 


zaur.’ An’ says I: ‘ Whisht, fur ony 
favor, Miss Paurley.’ John was ahint 
me speakin’ to yin o’ the elders. An’ 


Miss Paurley gi’ed a bit smile an’ whis- 
pers: ‘I hope ye get the organ, Mis- 
tress M’Crae. I’m on the commytee, 
an’ the drawin’ o’ prizes is on Wens- 
day,so I'll gi’e ye a ca’ i’ the efternune 
an’ tell ye if ye’ve gotten it.’ An’ then 
she gaed aff, an’ John cam’ furrit. An’ 
I cudna mind a word o’ the 
fur thinkin’ o’ the organ.”’ 

‘* Oh, ye’ve tooken it ower muckle to 
hert, Mistress M’Crae! Efter a’, ye’ll 
maybe no’ gettheorgan. I'm thinkin’ 
it’s a guid sign when Miss Paurley 
hasna came.”’ 


iscoorse 
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‘‘Tt’s no’ vera late yet. An’ she’s 
maybe furgot to come, an’ they'll send 
the organ wi’oot warnin’. An whit’ll 
Idae ? They’ll pit the organ in, an’ it'll 
be a judgment on me fur gam'lin’.”’ 

‘*Na, na. It’s no’ as bad as a’ that 
—if ye get the organ. ’Deed, I wud 
be richt thankfu’ to get an organ fur 
saxpence. An’—here! Listen to me, 
Mistress M’Crae,’’ cried her visitor, 
struck by an idea. 

‘* Eh?’ 

‘* Ye wudna need to tak’ the organ in 
the hoose. Ye cud get them to tak’ it 
back to the shope, an’ ye cud sell it 
back to them chape, an’ ye cud buy— 
oh, Mistress M’Crae, think whit ye cud 
buy fur yer son John’s wee lassie!’’ 

‘“Weel, I never!’’ gasped Mrs. 
M’Crae. 

‘* Whit think ye o’ that ?’’ asked her 
friend gaily. ‘‘ There a notion fur ye!’’ 

Mrs. M’Crae’s highly moral feel- 
ings were quite swamped by the 
flood of joyous possibilities. ‘‘ I'll 
dae ’t!’’ she cried at last, ‘‘I’ll dae 


‘t! When the organ comes I’ll—”’ 
‘* There somebody at the dure,’’ said 
Mrs. Murray. 
‘* It’ll be Miss Paurley,” cried Mrs. 
M’Crae, and fled to hear the news. 


‘* Weel? Ha’e ye gotten the organ ?’’ 
inquired Mrs. Murray three minutes 
later. 

Mrs. M’Crae silently shook her head, 
choked slightly, and rubbed the back 
of her hand across her eyes. 

‘«’That’s an unco peety,’’ said Mrs. 
Murray, gently. 

‘* Miss Paurley brocht mea rale braw 
shawl in a present,’’ faltered Mrs. 
M’Crae, ‘‘ but—but she tell’t me a man 
in P—P—Paisley had gotten the 
organ. Sirs, the day! An’ ma son 
John's wee lassie—.’”’ 

Her friend looked sympathetic. 
‘* Weel, weel, it’s a’ by noo. An’ we 
canna blame onybody. ‘Thae things is 
aye dune fair, as fair can be, so we—.”’ 

‘*T ha’e ma doots, Mistress Murray, 
I ha’e ma doots.’’ sighed Mrs. M’Crae. 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE!* 


THE PRISON WORK OF “ THE VOLUNTEERS” 


By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 


NE day I hadg 
been presenting * 


the cause of our 
boys in prison at a 
drawing-room gathering 
in acompany of the rich and 
fortunate. After the meeting 
was over a lady made her way 
to my side and clasping my hand 
said to me very fervently: ‘‘I do 
thank you especially for one thought 
you have given me thisevening. I have 
seen the outside of State Prisons and al- 
ways regarded them as places full of evil- 
doers, and there, with me, the whole 
question has ended. I never for one mo- 
ment realized that these men had wives, 
mothers and little children. Of course, 
if I had stopped to think I should have 
seen their side of it, but I never did.’’ 








Many, doubtless, if 
they confess, would 
say the same thing. 

This is perhaps the sad- 
dest side of the question. 

My own work has become 
doubly dear and sacred to me 

since I have realized that I could 
go to these boys as a representative 
of their mothers. Very grateiul have 
I been for the name, ‘‘ Little Mother,’’ 
which they have given me for I feel 
that I go not to’ impress my own 
personality upon them, but to revive 
in them the sacred memories of the 
past and if possible to help in bringing 
the answer to many mothers’ prayers 
that for so long have seemed fruit- 
less of result. Many a time a young 
man in prison under an alias will 


* Mrs. Booth’s first article appeared in the October number of this magazine. 
Copyright, F. H. Revell Co., 1903 
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confide his real name and give us the 
duty of breaking gently to his family 
the knowledge of his whereabouts. 
With others there was a feeling that long 
silence spoke of unforgiveness at home, 
and it was for us totry and bring about 
a reconciliation. 


THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE FAMILY 


At the first meeting ever held in 
Sing Sing a little company of men 
took their stand for the new life and 
among them was a tall, fine-looking 
young fellow, whose deep emotion and 
evident sincerity very much impressed 
me. It wassuch astriking and earnest 
face that the chaplain also especially 
noticed him and found out his name for 
me. Shortly afterwards my mail con- 
tained a letter which brought me into 
closer touch with him, and then my in- 
terviews from time to time gave me his 
history, link by link, until I knew the 
whole. It was one that hasa thousand 
counterparts. He was the only black 
sheep of a happy family, the youngest 
son and his mother’s darling. Associ- 
ating with wild companions he went 
astray, saddening and bringing constant 
trouble to his home. His mother and 
sisters clung to him and pleaded in vain. 
He went on in his wild course until he 
got into trouble in his own State, from 
the consequences of which his people 
saved him. Then he broke away en- 
tirely from home restraint and came 
East. One night he was arrested ina 
saloon with a gang that had committed 
a burglary and soon after found him- 
self in State’s Prison with a long term 
of years to serve. In that lonely cella 
picture hung over his cot which carried 
his mind away over the country to the 
sunny California village where she whose 
face smiled down upon him still prayed 
for her boy, knowing nothing of this last 
disgrace. After enduring silence for 
some time his longing for letters from 
home compelled him to write, but he 
hid the fact of his imprisonment, giving 
the prison number of his street as the 


place where he was working. It hap- 
pened, however, that a friend left their 
home villageto visit in New York State, 
and he was commissioned by the moth- 
er to see her boy. Inquiring for the 
street and number in Sing Sing, he 
found the prison, so that sad news 
winged its way to the distant home. 
Through this trial the mother’s love 
stood firm, and the most tender, helpful 
letters came month after month to the 
little cell. When this boy took his 
stand for God and became a Christian he 
wrote the news home and very soon after 
I received a long, loving letter from his 
mother. For two years we correspond- 
ed, and I had much good news to tell 
her of her boy’s earnest, faithful life. 
Once I was resting between the meet- 
ings of a heavy program of engage- 
ments in Francisco. The news 
came that two ladies wanted to speak 
with me, and I sent my secretary to ex- 
plain that I was very Weary and had to 
rest. She came back in a few moments 
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to tell me their names, and at once I 
went to them realizing it was the moth- 
er and sister of that boy in Sing Sing. 


When I entered the room I found a 
truly beautiful young girl with a sweet, 
refined face and a dear old lady dressed 


in widow’s weeds. Asshe rose to greet 
me the words died on her lips, and she 
could only sob: ‘‘Oh, you have seen my 
boy, my boy!’’ When she wascalmer she 
told me that she had come forty miles 
that day to meet me, and as we parted 
she put her hands on my shoulders and 
kissed me, saying: ‘‘ Oh, have 
lifted such a heavy, heavy burden frofn 


my heart !’’ While his sister added: 
‘‘There was an empty place in our 
home we have never expected to have 
filled again, but you have brought us 
the assurance that our boy will soon be 
there with us.’’ As I turned back to 


my work I said to myself: ‘‘It is all 
worth while, if only to bring the grain 
of comfort to such loyal, loving hearts.” 


On his discharge from prison the boy 
came to us, waited at Hope Hall until 





to 
to 


I could get his ticket, and then went back 
to the home, from which I received the 
brightest news of their happy reunion. 
During the late war he served under 
Dewey at Manila, and I have a letter 
written just before he entered into ac- 
tion—a letter full of earnest Christian 
joy and courage. Such instances as 
this add much to the sacredness of our 
work. 


THE WAITING OF A MOTHER 


{ remember one young man in Sing 
Sing whose earnest effort to do right 
made him a very successful member 
of our League. Drink had been the 
cause of his downfall, as it is with most 
of the boys. ‘‘ But,” hesaid, ‘‘ that is 
not my worst sin. What I feel most now 
is the wrong | have done my poor old 
mother. I have well nigh broken her 
heart and over and over again brought 
her sorrow and disgrace, but she has 
loved me through it all.’’ Some time 
later the mother called on me. She 
came to tell me of her joy over her son's 
letters. He had told her that at last 
her God had become his God, and that 
at last her prayers were answered. No 
pen could paint a picture of that moth- 
er’s face, transfigured with the Divine 
Love, as she told me all her son’s good 
points and tried to make me see how 
well worth saving he was. Ona Good 
Friday I saw him in prison for the last 
time. Very cheerily he greeted me with 
the news of his approaching release, 
and promised to come to our office the 
first hour of his arrival in New York. 
On my engagement list I entered the 
initials of his name that when the day 
‘ame we might watch for his arrival. 
The morning hours passed. We 
thought some slight delay had 
arisen. ‘The afternoon went by. 
Still he did not come. Very reluc- 
tantly we closed our desks and 
went home. The next day we 
waited and watched and still no 
news. Fortunately there are 
no Job’s comforters on my 
little staff. We felt sure all 
was well, 
and tour 
days later 
the mail 
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told the story. On reaching New York 
his brother had met him with news 
of his mother’s illness and he had 
hurried at once to her side. The next 
day he had found work, and he added : 
‘‘Now, Little Mother, I fear I shall 
not be able to see you, for I must work 
every day for my mother’s sake, for 
you know what I have promised. I 
want to build up a home for her and 
make up for the sorrow I have caused 
her in the past.” 

Some days later the mother came her- 
self to tell of her boy’s home-coming, 
and the tears that fell were now tears of 
joy. The most pathetic part of the 
story to me is this: She said that as the 
time drew near for his home-coming the 
old dread crept into her heart. She had 
so often watched for him, not knowing 
in what condition he would return or 
whether he would come at all, that the 
habit of fear triumphed over her faith, 
and though his letters had been so dif- 
ferent and his promises had been so 
earnest her heart misgave her. She 
said: ‘‘What do you think my boy 
did? The very first thing he went to 
the telegraph office and sent me this 
message: ‘Don’t worry, mother. I 
am coming.’ Ah, God grant that we 
may help to flash that message to the 
hundreds of sorrowing mothers whose 
hearts turn anxiously to these opening 
prison doors ! 


THE RECORD OF A DAY BOOK 


Just recently a little Day Book came 
into my hands and, knowing what I do 
of the owner, its record is a very pa- 
thetic glimpse into a heart story. He 
was by no means a first offender, but an 
inmate of the prison of the old-timers, 
Dannemora. Burglary had been his 
special line, and he had started in it 
quite young. My first acquaintance 
with him was an urgent letter entreat- 
ing me to care for his wife and baby, 
whom he feared were facing dire need. 
My interest in them evidently touched 
a tender chord in his heart, for he be- 
came one of my warm friends and cham- 
pions, though at that time neither a 
Christian nor’a League member. As 
time went on this man came more and 
more under the influence of the work 
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and began to weigh well his future. At 
last he took his stand with good deter- 
mination for a new life. 

When he finally became a member 
of the League I gave him this little 
book which all our boys are supposed 
toread together each morning and night. 
Five years afterwards it came into my 
hands by accident, and I read what he 
had written on the fly-leaf the day he 
had received it :-— 

‘‘In accepting this little book I doso 
with the firm determination and prom- 
ise to try and live faithfully a better and 
purer life, with God’s help.” 

Underneath his name and number 
the words, ‘‘Seven years and six 
months,’’ chronicled the length of his 
sentence. 

Turning the leaves, I found one verse 
marked that had evidently proved his 
greatest comfort. ‘‘ The Lord is not 
slack concerning His promise, as some 
men count slackness, but is long suffer- 
ing to usward, not willing that any 
should perish but that all should come 
to repentance.’’ Then came the record 
of the passing days and years marked 
off at the head of the different daily 
portions, blending the interests near and 
dear to his heart in the future with his 
daily devotions. ‘‘I am 29 years old 
to-day.’’ On July 27th, ‘‘ My wite is 
23 years old to-day,’’ and later, on the 
same page, three years after, he chron- 
icled and wrote, ‘‘ My wife is 26.’’ In 
the shadow of that cell the baby face 
came often to smile upon him in fancy, 
and on one page we find ‘‘ My little girl 
is two years old. 1897.’’ In prison 
the days pass slowly. We find on an- 
other page, ‘‘ May 2d, 814 days more.’’ 
Further on, ‘‘ 572 days more.’’ Then 
‘* 365 days more,’’ and yet again ‘‘270” 
is marked, and then the last entry, ‘‘ I 
go hometo-day. July 27th, 1901.’’ So 
the little Day Book, his campanion and 
guide, held on its pages the record of 
the passing days in which he is prepar- 
ing for the future. I knew something 
of the fierce struggle he had with old 
habits, evil temper, past memories and 
disappointments that had to be faced, 
for during those prison days I sometimes 
talked with him personally, but I also 
knew how he conquered and how truly he 
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came out ‘‘ A new man in Christ Jesus.”’ 
THE WOMAN’S PART 


Entering my office one day I found a 
very young woman waiting to see me. 
She was clad in a cotton gown though 
it was bitter winter weather. She 
seemed to be numbed, not only with the 
cold, but with the awful lethargy of dis- 
pair. On her lap lay what looked like 
an old blanket, but as she talked the 
blanket fell back and disclosed the 
naked body of a tiny babe not yet three 
weeks old. It was blue with cold and 
cried in the weak, gasping way which 
speaks of starvation. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose 
it is hungry,” said the child mother, 
‘*but so am I. 1i1 


I have had nothing to 
eat for twenty-four hours.’’ ‘The father 
was in prison and her people had turned 
her out because they could not be bur- 
dened with the unwelcome bal An- 
other young woman came to see me, 
but she was quite another type. Not 


the helpless, apathetic girl whom sor- 
row robs of feeling, but a woman young, 
strong and beautiful but maddened by 
despair. As she pressed her tiny babe 
to her heart, she said, ‘‘ What am I to 
do? We must live. I cannot see my 
baby starve, and yet I can’t get work, 


for nobody wants me with a babe at my 
breast. It is a hard, hard path in this 
great city for the woman who wants to 


keep good and do right, but it seems 
for the one who goes wrong does 
evil that there is plenty of good food, 
fine clothes and warmth and shelter. I 
don’t want to do that. I can’t sell my 
soul, so I was on my way to the river, 


which seemed the best place for baby 
and me.’’ In just such cases as these 
a friend in the hour of need can save 


the misstep and point out the 
better, safer way to the weary, 
stumbling feet. 








CHRISTMAS AND THE PRISONER’S 
FAMILY 

Christmas is a sad season 
in prison, because it is of 
all days the one when 
thoughts most 
surely circle 
round the 
home and 
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when pictures of past happy 
days shine out in contrast to 
the lonely cell. Fathers in pris- 
on whose little ones are still 
very dear to them grieve much over 
their inability to do anything toward 
gladdening their children’s Christmas. 
We have for years made our Christ- 
mas greeting to the families of our 
boys a special feature of our work. 
We have a big book in which a list 
of our families is carefully recorded, 
every child’s exact age and so far as 
possible, its size, can be found therein. 
Our idea has never been to prepare a 
banquet for which the hungry are bid- 
den for one good meal, but rather to 
make the home, poor though it may be, 
the center of rejoicing. We try to give 
ach child one good suit of clothing 
and provide a supply of groceries, a 
turkey and money sufficient for fuel and 
vegetables. Some needed article for 
the mother is added and then toys and 
candies for the children. We could 
hardly send the mother instructions to 
hang up the stockings, for sometimes 
the nuts and oranges would drop through 
these much worn articles, and often 
there would be no stockings to hang 
up. We therefore buy stockings at 
wholesale and fill them at our office. 
Not only do we attach its mate to every 
well-filled stocking, but we add another 
pair so that every child may have a 
change. ‘The girlsof Vassar and Smith 
colleges have year after year dressed 
dolls and collected toys for us. Many 
children in happy homes and in some 
private schools have done likewise. We 
also raise a Christmas fund by news- 
paper appeal. Then I descend on the 
stores to amaze the sales girls with the 
size of my family, which proves a mys- 
tery until they find out whoI am. Last 
Christmas in all the homes visited not 
one could boast of fuel or fire. It would 
have been mockery to give out the 
turkeys and chickens without giving 
the wherewithal to cook them. 
Late one Christmas Eve, when the 





work of distribution was nearly over, 
the officer in charge of that duty for 
the upper part of New York climbed up 
the gloomy stairs of a great tenement 
and knocked at a rear door. All was 
dark and quiet. But when the knock 
was repeated she heard a child’s voice 
answer, ‘‘ Wait a minute, please.’ In 
a few moments the door was opened and 
in the light stood a lovely child. She 
was about six years old and clad in her 
little white night dress with the halo of 
her golden curls she looked like an 
angel. The child seemed surprised to 
see a visitor, but with much natural 
courtesy she asked her in, placed a chair 
for her and then with an ‘‘ Excuse me, 
please,’’ she flitted into an inner room 
to slip on her dress and shoes, explain- 
ing also that she must ‘‘ see to the chil- 
dren.’’ The bedroom revealed two 
other little ones, a boy about four and 
a baby whom the little girl tucked in 
again very tenderly after dressing her 
brother, with the instructions, ‘‘ you 
must keep covered up, baby dear,’’ then 
she returned to talk with the visitor. 
The mother, it seemed, was out trying 
to collect some money owed her for 
work. Did she know about Santa 
Claus? Oh, yes she knew all about 
him only mother said he would not call 
at their house this year. There was 
neither food nor fuel in the house, but 
it was scrupulously clean and the chil- 
dren’s clothing which was very thread- 
bare and much patched, showed that 
the mother’s fingers had done all that 
could be done to keep them neat. Wax- 
ing confidential on the subject of Santa 
Claus, the little girl added: ‘‘ Johnnie 
and I have been listening and we 
thought we heard him whistling down 
the chimney, didn't we, Johnnie ?”’ 
Johnnie, round-eyed and wide awake by 
now, assented, and then the interest of 
both children was riveted on the visitor 
by her startling announcement that 
Santa Claus’s wagon was down below 
in the street. On being asked if she 


would like a doll, could such a treasure 
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be found in the wonderful wagon, her 
little face lighted up with joy, and she 
cried impetuously, ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ but im- 
mediately checking herself she added, 
‘‘ No thank you, ma’am, I think I am 
too old, but baby would like it.’’ Poor, 
tiny mother, with the care of the chil- 
dren on her shoulders, she had already 
learned to sacrifice and to realize how 
short a childhood is the lot of the chil- 
dren of the poor. The scene can be im- 
agined better than described when parcel 
after parcel was piled up on the table 
and the children, joined even by the 
baby, danced in an expectancy of de- 
light. It was a happy Christmas after 
all, and the father in his prison cell 
heard the echo of it afterward. He has 
been at home now for some time and the 

little family is prosperous once more. 
Near the top of a tenement of the 
west side of New York city I myself 
found a mother, two little girls and a 
tiny baby. No fire 
cold and cheerless. They all have 
scared faces. One can see they expect 
good from no one. After a little I 
gain the confidence of the poor moth- 
er. We bring out dresses, stockings, 
warm undergarments, things to eat, 
chickens, and besides that we leave 
some substantial help to warm the 
rooms, then the mother begins to cry 
softly, and the little girls were so wild 
with delight that, smiling through her 
tears, the mother tries to quiet them, 
saying, ‘‘ Children, have you gone 
mad?’’ AsI turned away from home 
after home they sent back the message, 
‘* May God bless Mrs. Booth, and may 
she never be hungry !’’ and wished for 
me the same good blessing. Never be 
is the key note; the 


two bare rooms, 


hungry! ‘That 
best thing these poor souls can wish to 
the more fortunate is that they may 
never be hungry. What a story there 
is in that sentence ! 


PUNISHMENT SHOULD REFORM 


All punishment should tend to re- 
form. The thinking world of to-day 
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recognizes this, and the tenden- 
cy in our own country is thor- 
oughly one of advance. Prison 
reform is work that cannot be 
accomplished by outside agencies. It 
is a specific duty of those placed in 
charge of these institutions. My per- 
sonal experience has made me admire 
the deep interest and earnest efforts 


of the wardens whom I have come 
to know, but I have often wondered it 
the public understands how much their 
work is often hindered by politics. It 


would be easier to get half a million dol- 


lars for beautifying some State building 
than $10,000 for the sanitary improve- 
ment of a prison cell house, yet in the 
long run the latter might prove a tre- 


mendous saving to the State. Then in 
every State throughout the country the 


appointment not only of the warden 
but of all officers in minor positions 
should be taken out of politics. In 


some States the appointment of chap 
lains has been political. What a trav 
esty on the sacred office! There can 
be but one standard by which to choose 
the spiritual adviser of these souls in 
darkness. 

Not so long ago many of the brand- 
ing and degrading ideas were in exist- 
ence even in this country. I can re- 
member the time when men were hung 
up by their wrists for hours in torture for 
some infringement of prison discipline. 
The lock-step was at one time to be 
found in all our prisons. The short 
hair-cut and the hideous stripes were 
universal. In prison after prison now 
the lock-step is being abolished and a’ 
manly military march takes its place. 
Within the next two years it will in all 
probability pass out forever. 

Do you know what the lock-step is 
and does? The shuffling columr of 
men are not allowed to step or march 
with a soldierly swing, but are so near 


together that the arms of one man rest 


on the shoulders of the next, and they 
walk with the feet interlocked so that 
each step must bea sliding shuffle. Let 





a man walk thus during the years of his 
imprisonment and there is not a detect- 
ive who could not pick him out in a 
city throng, however well he might be 
dressed. People complain of the shifty 
eye, the downward glance of the man, 
whom they say betrays by it the fact 
that he cannot look the world in the 
face. Are we not taught that habit is 
second nature, and what is the habit in 
which these men have been drilled for 
years in our prisons? ‘They are forbid- 
den to look up from their work in the 
shops when any one passes through the 
rooms. In the corridor or yard they 
are to keep their eyes down if any one 
meets them. And then there is the 
dread, long silence in the cell and at 
their work. All these things should be 
remembered when we sit in judgment 
on the man returned from years of con- 
finement. Only the other day I heard 
from one of my boys of two ways in 
which men have sought to save their 
reason when long in the dark cells for 
punishment. They are I believe, much 
practiced and well known in prison. 
One is to take a pin into the punish- 
ment cell with you. Then you divert 
the weary hours in that pitch darkness 
by throwing it up in the air and when 
it falls you hunt for it on hands and 
knees and thus give yourself an occu- 
pation. But alas the officer may know 
of this hunt for the pin and take it from 
you, so perhaps the other practice is 
more sure to keep the brain from mad- 
ness. That is the spelling of words 
backward. I have atthe present time 
in our Hope Hall a man who can spell 
anything just as quickfyin that fashion 
as in the ordinary way, and when asked 
why he taught himself what seemed 
such a useless accomplishment he an- 
swered, ‘‘ I saved myself from insanity 
by it.’’ The greatest blessing to the 
man in prison is work. I had the op- 
portunity of witnessing the cruel evils 
of enforced idleness at the time all work 
was taken from the men in State Prison 
in New York through labor agitation. 
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A bill was passed for the purpose of 
protecting the outside market from 
prison-made goods. It was passed and 
suddenly put into effect without giving 
the prison officials proper time to pre- 
pare for the consequences. Three thou- 
sand five hundred men in State Prison 
were thus forced to sit idle in their 
natrow little cells day after day. 
Some lost their reason. There were 
several attempts at suicide, one man 
flinging himself from the sixth gallery 
of the Sing Sing cell house to certain 
death. 

Good libraries and night schools 
instituted in many of our prisons are 
most important aids in reformatory in- 
fluence. In some prisons very fine 
libraries already exist. ‘To increase the 
facilities for teaching the men and to 
establish day schools and also to make 
it a part of the prison labor for all the 
uneducated to learn at least the rudi- 
ments of education would prove excel- 
lent economy in the long run aud an 
inestimable benefit to the men them- 
selves. 

I believe I speak not from my own 
experience only but from that of many 
of our oldest wardens when I raise my 
voice against long sentences and in 
favor of a parolesystem. Wardens have 
often said to me, in speaking of certain 
men: ‘‘ All the prison can do for that 
man has been done. He is as safe to 
go at large as he ever will be,’’ and yet 
in the cases spoken of there were long 
years yet to be served. 

My work has sometimes been called 
‘* Prison Reform’’ work. That is er- 
roneous. Prisoner reforming would be 
more correct. I believe the wardens 
of this country are the right workers to 
advance the needed reforms and it is the 
duty of the public to stand by and help 
them, backing up the legislative 


methods they advocate as helpful to the 
men in prison, especially where they 
prove themselves earnest and faithful 
workers on the advanced lines of 
thought incriminology. 
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come out on 
the porch 
oncet, Lizzie. I 
got to speak 
somepin to you.”’ 

‘‘Won’t it do 
till I get through 
the dishes a’- 
ready, Dan?” 
Lizzie hesita- 
tingly asked, 
pausing in her 
clearing of the 
supper table to 
glance up at her 
tall husband. 

‘‘“Come out 
now,’ Dan said 
with a motion 
of his head tow- 
ard the porch. 

Dan was accus- 
tomed to being 
obeyed; he was 
foreman of a 
room in a cotton 
factory and those 
under him were 
wont to heed the 
mere lift of his 
eye. But by no 
one in hisemploy 
was his word, 
his look, his 
slightest wish so 
dutifully heeded 
as by the pretty 
young wife 
whom, with the 
devotion of a 
strong, deep and 
constant nature, 
he loved. 

‘*The dishes 
can wait, Lizzie. 
I'll help you 
through with ’em 
then,’’ he said, 


[ AVE us 
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** She's gettin’ so heavy. 





taking his hat 
from a nail in 
the kitchen wall 
and walking 
towards thedoor. 
‘*T got somepin 
tospeak toyou.’’ 

Lizzie’s sweet 
face took on a 
look of faint sur- 
prise as, lifting 
their three-year- 
old little girl 
from her high 
chair, she fol- 
lowed him. 

He turned 
about in the nar- 
row passage 
leading from the 
kitchen to the 
front door, and 
took the child 
from her arms. 

‘“‘T tole you I 
didn’t want you 
to be carryin’ the 
babyso muchstill 
(constantly) ,’’he 
said in a gravely 
reproving tone. 
‘‘Leave her walk 
oncet. It’s too 
hard on your 
back, now she’s 
gettin’ so heavy. 
Now don’t forget 
again, Lizzie, 
that I tole you; 
ain't you won’t?”’ 

“T wom t. 
Lizzie meekly ac- 
quiesced as she 
gave the child up 
to him. 

The little girl, 
in her big fath- 
er’s arms, laugh- 
ed with glee and 





























locked her im. 


He 
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patted his smooth-shaven race with a 
fearlessness that made her mother smile 
at the cunning audacity of the mite. 

Dan perched her on his shoulder and 
when they came out from the narrow hall 
to the front porch he swung her up high 
before depositing heron the floor. She 
caught his trousers in her tiny fingers 
and looked up at him insistently. ‘‘ Up 
high aden !’’ she demanded. ‘‘ Up high ! 
Betty want up high !’’ 

He swung her up a second anda third 
time then, with a hug and kiss, again 
put her down. It was a never-ceasing 
wonder to Lizzie the way her masterful 
‘*Man’’ would obey the mandates of 
his tiny, imperious daughter. 

This evening, however, as he tossed 
her ‘‘ up high,’ the realization of her 
growing weight gave him an uneasy 
consciousness that he was being remiss 
in his parental duty in not taking some 
means, whatever they might be, for 
teaching this audacious baby some of 
the rudiments at least of respect for pa- 
ternal authority. Why, she minded 
her mother better than she did /zm/ 
He chuckled inwardly as the incongru- 
ous fact came home to him, though his 
heart to-night was not light enough to 
be much amused at anything. 

‘* Now, Betty,’ he said to the child, 
‘* vou run ’round the yard and play till 
I speak somepin to Mom.”’ 

‘*T’m afraid she’ll pull them lilies, 
Dan,’’ Lizzie anxiously suggested. 

Dan's little home on the outskirts of 
the town was set back in a small 
‘*yvard,’’ and at the side of the house, 
just out of sight of the front porch, was 
a large bush of August lilies, now in 
full bloom. 

Dan hesitated an instant, then a look 
of resolution settled about his mouth. 

‘*Set down and wait fur me a min- 
ute,’’ he said to Lizzie. ‘‘ Comealong, 
Betty.’’ 

He took the child by the hand and 
led her around the house to the bush of 
lilies. 

‘* Now, Betty,’’ he earnestly spoke to 
her as he knelt on one knee and held the 
little girl close to him, ‘‘ you see this 
here bush ?’’ 

‘*’Ess,’’ Betty answered with an un- 
interested air. ‘‘ Want up high! Up 


high !’’ she clamored, trying to wriggle 
out of his arm. 

But he held her firmly. ‘‘ Look at 
them lilies. Now, Betty, I don’t want 
you to touch one of them posies, do you 
understand ? You haven’t the dare to 
touch one of them,’’ he distinctly and 
emphatically told her. ‘‘Now you 
mind what I tell you, baby, will you?”’ 

‘* Betty want up high, Dan! Up 
high !"" 

‘* Will you keep your hands off them 
flowers ’”’ 

‘*’Kss. Betty want up high !’’ 

He tossed her up once more, and when 
he had put her down, with a parting 
warning against touching the flowers, 
he went back to his wife. 

‘* I’m goin’ to train her to listen with- 
out bein’ watched,’’ he said to Lizzie as 
he took a chair beside her, his air of de- 
termination sitting heavily upon him. 
‘* [explained to her she hasn't the dare 
to touch them flowers. She’s old enough 
to understand and to mind. She’s 
comin’ four years old. She'll be four 
years old till September. Now if she 
does touch ’em, I'll have to learn her!” 

‘* But that won’t put the lilies back 
on the bushes, Dan, if she’s pulled 
’em,’’ Lizzie again anxiously demur- 
red. 

‘‘T can’t help fur that. We got to 
begin with somepin to learn her to mind 
without bein’ watched,’’ he returned ; 
and, as usual, his word was final and 
Lizzie, in spite of her uneasiness for her 
flowers, let him have his way. 

‘* What did you want to speak to me, 
Dan? Is somepin the matter, or what- 
ever ?”’ 

‘*Yes.”” He paused an instant, then 
doggedly added: ‘‘ I’ve been set back 
by the Meetin’.’’ 

Lizzie and Dan were New Mennon- 
ites and worethe ‘“‘plain’’ garb. ‘To be 
‘set back by the Meeting’’ meant to be 
suspended tenrporarily from church 
membership, ths discipline not only 
being counted a disgrace among the 
Brethren, but involving domestic com- 
plications that were very embarrassing. 

‘* You needn’t mind, Lizzie. / don’t 
mind!’’ Dan affirmed. He was so accus- 
tomed to Lizzie’s minding nothing that 
he didn’t mind, that it never occurred 
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to him she might have a personal and 
separate cause for distress in this mat- 
ter. 

‘* But, Dan, when was you set back 
a’ready? I ain't heard no one speak 
nothin’ about it. O Dan!’’ . 

‘* Here about three weeks back don’t 
you mind, Lizzie, three of the Brethren 
come to see me one evening? And I 
didn’t tell you what they come fur, be- 
cause I didn’t see no use in your bother- 
in’ your mind with their foolishness.” 

‘* Did they come to reason with you? 
But, Dan, what can they lay to you 7 
You're as consistent a Member as you 
otherwise could be !’’ she loyally main- 
tained. 

** You never heard such blamed fool- 
ishness as they spoke to me that eve- 
ning! It’s made me that put out with 
New Mennonites I'll never have 
nothin’ more to do with ’em !’’ 

Had a bomb exploded at her feet, 
Lizzie could not have been more startled 
and confounded than she was by this 
unusual language from her smooth- 
shaven New Mennonite husband. That 
he should say ‘‘ blamed!’’ It was so 
nearly like swearing—and the language 
of New Mennonites is ever restrained 
and well-considered. And that Dan 
should ‘‘ talk down’’ on his church 
—the true church of Christ! Lizzie’s 
brain reeled as she heard him. 

‘* They come to reason with me and 
give me warnin’ I’d be set back if I 
didn’t show I cared more fur the Lord 
than what I did fur my child, because 
they all seen how in Meetin’, when 
Betty gets sleepy, still, I hold her on 
on my lap and leave her sleep and 
how I mebbe smooth Her hair, still, or 
mebbe oncet or twicet kiss her yet! It 
was ‘disrespec’ful to Almighty Gawd, 
they sayed, to set such affection on 
my child. They sayed when my 
child was with me the Lord wasn't 
paid much attention to, and if I didn’t 
mind to myself better, He’d mebbe take 
my baby from me, they sayed. And I 
up and tole ’em they was a pack of 
fools. Then they spoke the Scriptures 
to me how you can read, ‘Call no man 
fool lest ye be in danger of Hell,’ they 
says. Then they went. And here the 
next week they come and_ reasoned 





with me again, and wanted to know did 
I repent of my intemp’rate language ? 
And | sayed I was willin’ to take half 
the blame if they’d take the other 
half fur speakin’ such nonsense to a 
man like what they speaked to me— 
which it ain't to be surprised if it made 
a body mad. But no, they wanted me 
to take the whole blame, my half and 
their’n too yet! And that there,’’ Dan 
stubbornly declared, ‘‘that there I 
wouldn’t do! Half the blame I'd take. 
But the other half I wouldn’t take. 
Then here this after, they come to the 
shop and tole me I was set back 
till I become conscious to myself 
I’d done wrong. I tole ’em I didn't 
do nothin’ to repent. They sayed 
my deportment in life testifies I live 
carnal. ‘Them was their words. I sayed, 
did I ever leave liquor boss me, or 
tobacco, or whatever? So I was that 
put out with ’em, I got rid of ’em as 
soon as I otherwise could. And now, 
Lizzie, to be sure since I’m set back, 
you'll have to come out of Meetin’ too. 
Don’t wait till they se¢ you back—just 
you up and leave em know open, that 
you ain't no more one of ’em. I didn’t 
tell you none of this before, but now 
since I’m set back, to be sure you had 
to know. Don’t leave it bother you 
any. Itdon’t bother me any. I was 
anyhow gettin’ to feel that these here 
New Mennonites didn’t suit meso wery 
good, with their claiming they’re the 
only true church. There’s good in all 
churches, I say.” 

‘* But O Dan !’’ wailed Lizzie, ‘‘ the 
Lutheran religion or the Presbyterian 
or any of them churches which belongs 
to the World, them’s no religions to de 
by, Dan! Think what it’ll mean to 
me if you don’t hold out in your pro- 
fession—"’ 

Dan had no time to express his sur- 
prise at this unwonted opposition to 
him and lack of loyalty to his side, for 
at this moment, small Betty appeared 
at the step of the porch, bearing an 
armful of long-stemmed August lilies. 

‘* Betty picked ’em fur ’oo, Dan,”’ 
she ingratiatingly lisped, gazing up con- 
fidingly into the non-plussed face of her 
father. ‘‘ Pitty pothieth fur ’oo !” 


Dan turned pale and the determina- 
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tion in the set of his lips became Bis- 
marckish, as he rose from his chair. 

‘‘Dan,’’ faintly cried Lizzie as she 
caught that look on his face, ‘* what 
are you goin’ to do to her ?’’ 


‘‘I’ll have to learn her, Lizzie,’’ 
Dan’s big, firm voice responded. 
‘‘She’s old enough to get learn’t now 
and she ain’t that dumb (stupid) but 
what she understood me when I tole 
her she hadn’t the dare to touch them 
lilies.’’ 

Lizzie sank back in her chair, as 
usual acquiescing helplessly. 

Dan took the flowers from the child’s 
arms, his face growing a bit paler as 
she sweetly told him, ‘‘ Betty picked 
‘em fur ’o0o, Dan. Pitty pothieth !” 

‘* But Dan tole you you hadn’t the 
dare, Betty. You mustn’t do what Dan 
tells you you haven’t the dare to do. 
I'll have to learn you that.”’ 

He picked her up and carried her 
into the house and Lizzie, in dread of 
what was to take place, did not follow. 

‘Tt time anyhow that he learnt her 
to mind,” she tried to comfort herself. 
‘* But it goes wonderful hard with him. 
He'll do it, though, if he sets his mind 
on it. Dan is now, wonderful set, still, 
once he makes up his mind.” 

A great heaviness weighed upon her 
heart at the thought of how ‘‘set”’ 
Dan was. Would he ever humble his 
‘‘high mind ”’ to the point of ‘‘ giving 
himself up ’’ once more to the authority 
of the ‘‘ Meeting ’’? She could hardly 
hope that he would. She would fer- 
vently pray that the Spirit might soften 
him—but oh he was ‘‘ that wonderful 
set’?! And what, if he continued ob- 
durate, must be her course? Her flesh 
turned cold as she realized with pro- 
phetic certainty the impossibility of her 
yielding in this matter to her husband. 

By the rules of the Mennonite faith, 
a wife can hold no communication with 
her husband while he remains either a 
backslider or an ex-communicant. She 
mustassist the church in disciplining him 
by cutting herself off from all inter- 
course with him except what is un- 
avoidable in the fact that they live 
under the same roof. She cannot sit at 
table with him or share his room. She 


is prohibited even from speaking to him 
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except when it is absolutely necessary. 

To Lizzie, the tragedy of being 
obliged to take this course with her de- 
voted husband, the realization of the 
terrible strain her naturally yielding 
mind must bear in withstanding his 
strong will, made her very soul sick. 

‘* He'll try to make me mind him; 
he won't leave no stone unturned to 
make me give in to him,’’ she moaned 
in spirit. ‘‘ And all our happy life 
together is spoiled fur us yet !’ 

Had her own soul’s salvation been 
the only thing at stake, she would 
readily have sacrificed it and burned in 
Hell forever for the sake of her earthly 
happiness with Dan. But it was /Azs 
eternal salvation, also, that was in 
jeopardy. Until he repented, humbled 
himself, and was again restored to the 
favor of the Meeting, he was ‘‘ out of 
Christ ’’ and lost. She st co-operate 
with the Brethren in their disciplinary 
efforts to restore him to the sheepfold. 

Poor Lizzie covered her face with her 
hands and _ prayed passionately for 
strength to ‘‘ hold out.’’ 


II 


The next day was Sunday, and Liz- 
zie dressed herself as usual for Meet- 
ing. On this Sunday, for the first time 
since their marriage, she would go to 
Meeting without Dan. The hands that 
drew the Mennonite white cap over her 
pretty hair were cold and trembling. 

‘*Oh, Dan, Dan !’’ her soul cried out. 
‘* My heart will break! I'd stand by 
you against any one in the whole world. 
But I can’t stand out against Christ." I 
mustn't give way !” 

Dan came into the bed-chamber just 
as she was putting on her black sun- 
bonnet over the white cap. He was 
carrying Betty on his back, his ears 
serving as reins for her ‘‘ horsey.” 

He started in surprise as he saw Liz- 
zie dressed for Meeting, Quickly put- 
ting down the child, he went across the 
room to the window where she stood. 
He was not prepared for her opposition. 
Indeed he had not conceived of the pos- 
sibility of it. She had shared his room 
the night before and had sat at break- 
fast with him this morning 

But now, as his eyes rested upon the 
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pale face inside her black hood, tnere 
came into his own countenance the Bis- 
marckish look he had worn on the pre- 
vious evening when schooling himself 
to the ordeal of chastising his small 
daughter. 

‘* Where you goin’, Lizzie ?”’ 

‘*’To Meetin’, Dan.’’ 

She went to him suddenly and clasped 
her arms about his neck. 

‘* Good-by, Dan!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ It’s 
the last time I dare touch you or speak 
to you—except when I got to—till 
you've gave yourself up again a’ready!’’ 

Dan laughed as he took her chin in 
his hand and turned her face up to his. 

‘*T ain’t leavin’ you act like that to 
me, Lizzie! If you'd been set back in- 
stead of me I'd of left Meetin’, you 
know I would. And when I’m set 
back, I expect you to come out from 
among ‘em and stand by your hus- 
band.’’ 

‘*T must obey to the Rules, Dan,’’ 
Lizzie faintly murmured, 

‘* You must obey to me, Lizzie. Take 
off your bonnet.’’ 

‘* Dan, I must choose Christ before 
you.” 

‘‘It’s my opinion a woman ain't 
choosin’ Christ when she’s goin’ back on 
her Man. Christ wouldn’t want you to 
choose Him that there way, I don't be- 
lieve.” 

‘*T must choose Him by obeyin’ to 
the Rules of the church He founded. 
And I must obey to the Scripture. The 
Book says, ‘If any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man and 
have no company with him. Receive 
him not into your houges nor bid him 
God-speed. Hethat biddeth him God- 
speed maketh himself partaker of his 
evil deeds.’ Now, Dan, wouldn’t I de 
biddin’ you God-speed if I lived with 
you as your wife after you didn’t hold 
out no more and was set back ?”’ 

‘* But if you’re wantin’ to mind every 
word where the Book says, you couldn’t 
stay in the same house with me at all!’’ 
Dan indignantly retorted. ‘‘ ‘ Receive 
him not into your house!’ You see, 
Lizzie, that contraries the whole thing 
yet, and /don’t believeit! ‘There, now, 
take your bonnet off. I ain't leavin’ 
you go to Meetin’ no more, Lizzie.” 
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‘* Dan, * Lizzie said with solemn res- 
olution, ‘‘I’m not givin’ way. I'm 
stickin’ clos’t to Christ. I'm not givin’ 
way fur no earthly ties.’’ 

‘*T tell you,’”’ Dan sharply returned, 
**T ain’t /eavin’ you 0 to Meetin’ this 
mornin’ nor never no more !”’ 

‘*T can’t help fur that. I got to go, 
Dan.”’ 

Something utterly unwonted in her 
voice gave Dan a sudden, unmistakable 
conviction that he had stumbled upon a 
hitch in his wife’s character, the exist- 
ence of which he had never known. He 
gazed at her for a moment with steely 
eyes. Love struggled in his breast with 
a cold-blooded impulse to crush, at any 
cost, this hitherto pliable will. A fierce 
jealousy of the Religion to which she 
adhered, rather than to her husband, 
burned in his heart. 

‘* You—ain’t—goin’,’’ heslowly and 
with grim determination repeated. 

He moved suddenly across the room 
to the door, went out and locked her in. 


II] 


Two hours later, in time to cook the 
noon meal, Lizzie was released from her 
prison. She manifested no resentment 
for her morning’s ignominious incarcer- 
ation. Her long solitude in her room 
had only strengthened her resolution to 
‘*hold out,’’ to adhere through every 
trial to the Rules of discipline of the 
Meeting, to be ‘‘ faithful to Christ,’’ 
though her heart broke in the struggle. 

When dinner was ready she put the 
baby up to the table in her high chair, 
then gently spoke to Dan and told him 
to ‘come eat.’’ 

In pale, stern silence he came and 
took his place. Lizzie did not sit 
down. He looked up at her as she 
stood beside Betty’s chair, ready to wait 
upon him and the baby. 

** Set down, Lizzie.’’ 


She shook her head. It was forbid- 


den that she should sit at table with her 
recreant husband or speak to him any 
unnecessary words. 

** Set down !’’ he again commanded 
in a hard, cold voice. 

She looked at him piteously, her lips 
quivering, and agair shook her head. 
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‘* You shan’ t 


suffer no 


more.”’ 


‘* You set down and eat along, or I 
don’t eat one bite !”’ 
Lizzie’s face grew a little whiter and 


her eyes more distressed. But she re- 
mained mute and resolute. 
‘All right! If you want to make 
us both sick yet that’s your affairs !”’ 
Pushing back his chair he strode to 
the door. At the threshold he turned 
and spoke. 


‘*Tt’s easy seen you ain’t got no love 


to me, or you couldn’t act like what 
you’re actin’ !’’ 

This was hard to bear in silences 
it was out of love for him and 
for his soul’s salvation that sh« 
self to this torture. 

Dan went out and did not come home 
again until nine o’clock that night 

It was the first Sunday in their mar- 
ried life that they had not spent to- 
gether. 


when 
concern 
put her- 
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He did not find his wife in their bed- 
room when he came in. Through the 
open door he saw that she was lying on 
the settee in the sitting-room. She was 
‘*holding out’’ in a way that even 1n his 
jealous, wounded wrath and pain made 
him marvel at her strength and courage. 

And now began a period of their lives 
that in after years they did not like to 
remember. ‘Through three long, weary 
months the sun in the heavens was for 
them blotted out. In all that time, 
though living under one roof, they were 
as Strangers to one another, or worse. 
Implicitly, as of old, Lizzie obeyed her 
husband’s least wish—save only when 
it conflicted with her church’s disci- 
pline. But in her loyalty to her relig- 
ious faith she remained immovable. 
Occasionally Dan would give vent to 
his feelings in an outbreak of bitter 
harshness toward her. But invariably 
he would repent him of this, for he could 
not be adamant to the powerful appeal 
of her evident anguish. | 

So the weeks moved on, filled with 
keenest suffering to both, and with no 
sign of yielding in either. 

One day, when the sorrow of their 
alienation seemed greater than shecould 
bear, Lizzie went to plead with the 

3rethren to reinstate Dan and thus lift 
the intolerable strain of her co-opera- 
tion with them in disciplining him. 

She pleaded his virtues. 

‘« He never used me mean in his life, 
fur all he’s so wonderful set about 
havin’ his own way still. But Dan 
was never no rough speaker. He never 
was one of them to talk a little short 
to me that way, like’some—any way, 
not till this trouble come on us a’ready. 
And he was always a wonderful good 
purvider, Dan was. He says he'll take 
a half the blame if yous will take the 
other half. That's all the farther he'll 
go. That other half he says he won't 
take and he’s so wonderful set that 
way—”’ 

Lizzie sighed in deep despair, as again 
she contemplated Dan’s ‘‘ setness”’ in 
the face of the hopeless obstinacy in 
the countenances of the Brethren. 

Dan must humble his pride, was their 
verdict, and give himself up, or event- 
ually be ex-communicated. 


And so, in heaviness of spirit, she 
went hometo the sorrowful life of aliena- 
tion from the husband whom she 
loved. 

Dan’s bitterness grew upon him, as 
week after week she continued to ‘‘ hold 
out.’’ At last, one day, when she was 
taking her solitary meal in the kitchen, 
he came to her with a question. 

‘* Lizzie,’’ he said, speaking more 
gently than he had done for a long time, 
‘* will you answer me just one thing ? 
How long will it go till you give in to 
me? Tain’t standin’ this here thing 
much longer Lizzie !’’ 

So unswervingly had she hitherto ad- 
hered to her resolve to hold no unneces- 
sary verbal communication with him, 
that he scarcely hoped for an answer to 
his inquiry. But this time she raised 
her sad eyes to his face and gazed at 
him steadfastly, as she replied, ‘‘ Till 
you give yourself up again, Dan. I en- 
tertain a hope fur you. The Brothers 
and Sisters entertains a hope too.’’ 

Dan saw, with clear-eyed vision, as 
he met her transparent gaze, that never, 
never would she yield in this matter. 
If their old relation was to be restored, 
it would be he—great, strong, master- 
ful Pennsylvania Dutchman that he 
was —who would have to give in. 

And that was what he knew he would 
never do. Rather would he pack up, 
bag and baggage, and leave her to her 
Mennonite Brethren and her Rules— 
since she preferred them before him. 
He would not, he could not, give in to 
her. 

But as he looked at her, suddenly for 





the first time he became conscious of 


the great change that had been wrought 
in her in the past months, a change 
that somehow made her appear remote 
and unfamiliar to his eyes. Her daily 
spiritual struggle had given to her 
countenance a look of other-worldli- 
ness, an exalted expression that seemed 
to see beyond the things of earth. 

And there was borne in upon Dan's 
consciousness, as he continued to look 
upon this new and unfamiliar face of 
his wife, the realization of another 
change. His heart contracted with a 
sharp agony as he saw this alarming 
fact. How could he have been so 
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blind, he wondered, in all these weeks, 
not to_have seen it coming on—her 
dreadful pallor and thinness and that 
frail droop of her whole frame ? 

‘* You ain't eatin’ wery hearty, Liz- 
zie,’’ he tenderly said as he noticed the 
scant supply of food on her plate. 
‘* You're just pickin’ a piece (mincing). 
Why don’t you eat more hearty ?”’ 

Lizzie sipped her weak coffee and 
made no answer. 

‘*T take notice your hands are gettin’ 
so wonderful poor (thin), Lizzie,’’ Dan 
went on ina troubled tone. 

Lizzie said nothing. 

‘* Why don’t you take some spread- 
ins ?’’ he continued, pushing the but- 
ter and the current jelly within her 
reach. 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘Are you gettin’ to feel sneaky 
(choicy) about your victuals ?”’ 

She did not reply. 

‘*T take notice here fur a while back 
you keep yourself so strubbly. Is it 
mebbe that you’re too weak to comb 
yourself ?’’ 

She raised her hands to her wavy 
hair and smoothed it back under her 
white cap, then again bent her head to 
sip her coffee from her saucer. 

‘** Shall I get you a bottle of the Sani- 
tive Compound or some pills or what- 
ever ?”’ 

She gave him a look that expressed 
her thanks, but shook her head. 

‘* Mom she took seven bottles of the 
Compound when she was feelin’ mean 
and it set her up wonderful.’’ 

Again Lizzie shook her head. 

‘* Where are you feelin’ mean that 
you’ve got so poor lookin’ at your face 
and hands? Is it your stomeek or 
what ?”’ 

Silence was his response. 

‘*Damn it, Lizzie!’’ he burst forth 
in an agony of mind. ‘‘Answerto me!”’ 

She sank back in her chair and stared 
up at him—and suddenly, her eyes 
rolled back in her head, her face turned 
marble white, her head fell forward on 
her breast. 

Dan’s heart stood still with terror. 
Was she dead? The blackness of the 
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pit yawned at his feet. In an instant 
of horror he saw the lonely years 
stretching out before him without this 
dear companion. 

** Lizzie !’’ he hoarsely cried. ‘‘ Come 
back to me! Come back !’’ 

She rallied from her faint as his warm 
arms clasped her. The color stole back 
to her cheeks and lips, her eyes opened 
naturally, and with a long, tired breath, 
she rested her head on his shoulde 

Dan trembled with the great revul 
sion of feeling that shook him. ‘‘ Liz- 
zie !’’ he whispered, pressing his lips to 
hers for the first time in three long 
months, his pulse bounding at the loved 
touch. ‘‘ Lizzie! Lizzie! You shan’t 
suffer no more !”’ 

Weakly she lifted her white, thin 
hand and laid it on his neck, a look of 
infinite content stealing into her brown 
eyes. 

‘* Do you mean, Dan, you're goin’ to 
give yourself up again ?”’ 

‘*VYes, I do! Lizzie. There fur a 
minute I thought you was a corp! And 
my sins opened up before me that clear 
—I seen it was me killed you if you 
was dead !”’ 

Her arm clasped his neck in passion 
ate joy. 

‘* And are you willin’ now to take 
the other half of the blame, Dan ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Iam! I'll go this self-same 
day and be made satisfied with all my 
enemies, Lizzie. And I'll get you a 
bottle of the Compound.”’ 

‘*O Dan, I don’t need no Compound 
to make me well now !” , 

She laid her cheek against his and he 
pressed his lips upon it. It was like 
the days of their courting. 

‘*T have even more love for you now 
Lizzie, than what I used to have, still, 
before I give way !’’ 

‘* Let’s always mind after this, Dan, 
them beautiful words they sung at our 
wedding out of our hymn-book. Do 
you mind of ’em, Dan ? 

She softly repeated them : 


‘Bless their united love and faith, 
Thus keep them one in Thee; 
Temptations never let take place 
To make them disagree.’”’ 





ON THE TAQUAMENON 


By WILLIAM DAVENPORT HULBERT 


THE NATURALIST AND THE LAND-LOOKER 


T was the season of the year 
when Shawondasee, the God 
of the South Wind, lit his 

tobacco and— 


From his pipe the smoke ascending 

Filled the air with haze and vapor, 

Filled the air with dreamy softness, 

Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched the rugged hills with smooth- 
ness, 

3rought the tender Indian Summer 

To the melancholy north-land. 


The land-looker said that he 
must go out on the Taquamenon 
River and see if he could find 
some pine that would be a good 
buy, and the naturalist said that 
it was many moons since he had 
seen a deer in its native wilds, 
and he would like to go along. 
So on a bright, still morning 
three men paddled away down 
the stream—down the original 
‘‘rushing Taquamenaw’ ’of Long- 
fellow, the very river on which 
Hiawatha first ‘‘launched his 
birch canoe for sailing.’’ 

The land-looker was a man of 
medium height, rather stoutly, 
though not heavily built, with a 
clear, blue eye, a pleasant, sun- 
burned face, and a general air of 
knowing his business. He was 
one of those timber-cruisers who 


work for themselves and who 
scour the woods till they have 
found a goodly tract of pine, and 
then, like the man in the Scrip- 
ture parable, straightway go and 
sell all that they have and buy 
that piece of land. Others there 
are who have nothing to sell and 
therefore nothing to buy with. 
These, when they have found 
pine, go to some lumberman who 
is in the market for stumpage 


and make him pay as much as 
possible for the knowledge of its 


whereabouts. Others work for 
hire by the month and all that 
they find goes to their employ- 
ers, who often tell them where to 
go and whattodo. Butthis man 
was no hireling and had none o1 
the hireling’s deliberation. He 
and his assistant, Joe, the French- 
Indian half-breed, industriously 
dug holes in the water with their 
paddles and hurried on down the 
river as if they meant to get 
somewhere. 

It is in the autumn that the 
land-looker is in clover. Then 
mosquitoes cease from troubling 
and the black-flies areatrest. The 
leaves are down again and once 
more you can see your shadow 
under the maples and beeches. 
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The blacken- 
ed burnings, 
which in mid- 
summer were 
like ovens, 
and the thick- 
ets, where in 
June the air 
was so_ hot 
and close and 
damp, are all 
cool and fresh 
now ; yet there is none of the searching 
cold of February which routs you out 
of your blankets to put more wood on 
the fire at all hours of the night. 
Hour after hour they journeyed 
on with the tranquil current. The 
‘‘rushing Taquamenaw’’ is not always 
rushing, especially in its upper reaches. 
Down below, toward Lake Superior, it 
takes to racing and hurdle jumping, but 
up here it slips quietly along under the 
shadows of the trees and across the 
broad, grassy marshes, steering a very 
crooked course, but seldom noisy or 
aggressive. 
Thus the three men paddled on, 


* * Down the Taquamenaw, 
Underneath the trembling birch-trees, 
Underneath the wooded headlands, 
Underneath the war-encampments 

Of the pygmies, the Puk-Wudjies, 


until, toward the close of the short au- 
tumn day, they found themselves near 
the boundary of Township 64 North of 
Range 7 West, and there they went 
ashore and made camp. 

Now the camping outfit of a land- 
looker varies according to the times and 
the man. When my father went land- 
looking in Hiawatha’s country, thirty 
years ago, he took no tent but a little 
square of cotton cloth, just large enough 
to be stretched across the head of the 
bed to break the wind and keep the rain 
from his face. Nowadays tents are al- 
most invariably carried, folding stoves 
and telescoping stovepipes are not un- 
known, and I once saw a land-looker 
go into the woods with a mattress rolled 
up on a toboggan. As to provisions 
and their preparation, a certain old- 
timer, who, when I first knew him, had 
worked in the woods for half a century, 


boasts that he can get breakfast in seven 
minutes from the time he crawls out of 
bed, but his bill of fare consists of cof- 
fee, bread and salt pork—the last not 
always cooked. In these latter days of 
prosperity and high living there are 
probably not many men who would be 
content with that sort of thing, though 
if the land-looker is going on a long 
journey on foot he must often get along 
with it whether he is content or not, 
simply because hecannot carry anything 
more on his back. But if he travels in 
a canoe or a boat, and the distance is 
not too great, he can take heavier at ‘i- 
cles in as much variety as he pleases, 
from potatoes to salad dressing and sar- 
dines. 

On this trip the land-looker had 
brought some canned goods, and canned 
goods are not to be despised, though 
there be those who speak contemptu- 
ously of them. There is more than one 
way of cooking beans, and expert camp- 
ers will tell you how to boil them in the 
evening, while you sit by the fire spin- 
ning yarns, and then bury the kettle 
in the ashes and leave it there till 
morning. But the quickest, simplest 
and surest method is the one that tue 
land-looker used on this occasion, for he 
put the tin can into boiling water, left 
it there a few minutes, turned it out on 
the ground, picked it up with the aid of 
a thick, blue, woolen sock, set it on 
a log, and tapped it gently with the cor- 
ner of the axe. That was all. The 
beans were ready. ‘Then there is the 
tomato. Let others sing of the fra- 
grance of coffee and bacon. I will not. 
Coffee and bacon need no praise from 
me. Their fame is secure, and has often 
been told in song and story. Rather 
will I write of the lowly canned tomato 
of commerce. A can of tomatoes is like 
a bear-—you never 
really know what it 
is until 
you meet 
it in the 
woods. 

Then 
you get 
in from 
a hard 
day's 
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The “rushing Taquamenon” is not always rushing. 


work, tired and hot and hungry and thirs- 
ty. You open that can with the axe and 
let the contents splash and gurgle intoa 
tin pail, the outside of which is as sooty 
and black as the inside of a chimney. 
A few minutes over the fire, a generous 
allowance of sugar, perhaps a dash of 
spice and a quantity of broken bread, 
and you have a dish that is hot yet cool- 


ing and thirst-quenching, grateful and 
savory. It is a square meal in itself, 
and a good one, and when you lie down 
your sleep shall be sweet. 

For a little while the land-lookers sat 
by the fire and divided their attention be- 
tween the leaping flames, the dark river 
flowing silently down to Lake Superior, 
anda young moon that was trying to go to 
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Lifting their great, dark-green heads above the growth about ther 


bed and had got badly tangled up among 


the branches of a pine tree. Suddenly 
there was aloud splash from the other 
side of the stream and the naturalist 
jumped and looked around, while visions 
of beaver and otter danced through his 
head. It proved to be only a muskrat, 
but it served to turn the talk to the wild 
animals and to all the things that 


they were doing in the Ind 
How the beavers were rey 


dams and putting their he 
for cold weather. How 


and chipmunks were filling 
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nuts nor any other vegetable food, had 
reason to rejoice in this time of plenty, 
because their prey was plumper and 
juicier and better-flavored than at any 
other season of the year. How on 
moonlit nights the land-looker had often 
had rabbits jump upon his tent and 
slide down the sloping canvas, over and 
over again, as if they were doing it for 
the pure fun of coasting. (Atthis point 
the naturalist looked a little skeptical, 
but said nothing.) 

How he, the land-looker, had once 
wakened and heard some animal fum- 


tion to walk ahead of the team a little 
way and had met a she-bear with two 
very large cubs, and she had behaved 
in a very unfriendly manner indeed, 
and had made him get right back into 
the wagon and go home. That, no 
doubt, was to be expected of one in her 
circumstances, alarmed for the safety 
of her offspring. But he went on to 
tell what happened to the judge. Did 
the naturalist know the judge? Of 
course he did. Well, the judge was 
out hunting in Indian Summer, and he 
came upon a bear sitting in the mouth 























A can of tomatoes is like a bear. You never know what it really is till you meet it in the woods. 


bling at the tent-flaps, and, having his 
boots on and supposing it to be a porky, 
had given it a kick, and it had grunted 
and gone away, and how, the next 
morning, he had examined the ground 
where it had stood and had found some 
very large bear-tracks. How, in late 
autumn, the bears were of a different 
disposition from that which they 
usually manifested. The deer were 
more timid in the fall than in summer, 
but with the bears it was just the re- 
verse. While driving through the 
woods one autumn day a year or two 
before, the land-looker had taken a no- 


of a little cave or den of some sort, in 
which he was probably preparing to 
‘‘hold up” for the winter. Now every 
well-regulated black bear unencum- 
bered by children will run at the sight 
of a man. Everybody says so. But 
there is reason for thinking that in In- 
dian Summer the bears are not well- 
regulated, especially those that have 
selected their dens and are settling 
down for a long winter’s nap, and that 
do not want to be disturbed. Anyhow, 
this one sat still and allowed the man 
to come within ten or fifteen vards of 
him. In telling of it afterwards the 






























The sunshine fell in shifting flecks on dry, brown needles. 


judge said he might have known that wanted to. The judge, on the other 
that bear would fight. Bruin must hand, did not see the bear till they were 
have seen theenemycoming, and hehad at very close quarters, and then, with- i 
had plenty of time to retreat if he had out much reflection, he lifted his rifle, 

















Five-log pine, and iC ll run about ten per cent, to uppers. 
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Two tall pines keeping watch over the white birches. 


took a hasty aim, and fired. The bear 
was hit full in the face and lost a chunk 
out of his skull, for the piece of bone 
with hair still clinging to it, was after- 
ward picked up just where he had been 
sitting. He sprang forward with a 
great cry of pain and rage, the judge 
dodged into a thicket, and the chase 
was on. Unfortunately for the bear, 
though fortunately enough for the man, 
he seemed to be partially blinded and 
unable to see straight. Possibly the 
blood was running into his eyes. At 
any rate, he didn’t catch the judge, 
though for a while he had him circu- 
lating about among the bushes in a 
pretty lively fashion. All the time he 
kept up a loud grunting noise, not un- 
like that of a 
hog, and very 
different from 
his first out- 
cry. The 
judge, mean- 
while, fired 
every time he 
had a chance 
until his mag- 
azine was 
empty, and 





then managed in some way to get out 
of the thicket, leaving the bear still 
thrashing about in the bushes while he 
reloaded. With fresh cartridges in his 
rifle he presently returned to the fray 
and fired at the beast’s broad side as he 
crossed a little opening in the thicket. 
That settled it, for this time the bear 
was so hard hit that he was knocked 
clean off his feet, and rolling completely 
over, like a dog at play, he jumped up 
again, made off into the woods, and was 
seen no more. Blood on both sides of 
his trail showed that the last bullet had 
gone clear through him. 

So the talk went on, and the natural- 
ist grew very enthusiastic and thanked 
his stars that he had been permitted to 
make this trip to the woods in Indian 
Summer. But presently there came a 
damper. 

** You won’t see much of the animals 
when you’re out with me,’’ said the 
land-looker. 

‘* Why not ?’’ asked the naturalist. 

‘** Because I haven't got time to fool 
with them,’’ replied the land-looker. 
‘** I’m looking for pine, and when I go 
ramming around through the woods I 
make so much noise that they hear 
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me coming and get out of the way.’ 

The naturalist looked disappointed 
and a trifle wistful, but he went to bed 
in high spirits in spite of the land-look- 
er’s cold water. 

The next morning a sharp frost had 
whitened the dry grass along the river 
bank, but the sky was clear and the sun 
was bright, and they were up at day- 
light making ready for the day’s work. 
After breakfast the land-looker climbed 
a tree to have a look at the surround- 
ing country! A view from a tree is 
sometimes deceiving, for pine-tops 
quite close at hand may be hidden 
by other trees or by intervening ridges. 
If you don’t see anything it is no 
absolute proof that there is nothing 
there. But, on the other hand, if you 
do see something you are the gainer 
by that much positive knowledge. 
And this time, as it happened, there 
stood in plain sight, only two or three 
miles away, a broad belt of splendid 
pine-trees, lifting their great, dark 
green heads high above the deciduous 
growth about them. The land-looker 
took his bearings with his compass, 


scrambled down 
from his lookout, 
and started 
off through 
the woods 
with the na- 
turalist at his 
heels. 

Itwasa hard 
tramp. First 
came half a mile 
of cedar swamp, 5 
so thick and dense that even the land- 
looker could hardly see a rod before 
him, and after that a bit of old beaver 
meadow along a tributary of the river. 
Then a poplar thicket, sap- 
lings were so close that the men could 
hardly force their way through, and 
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next a low hill, where maples 
and beeches stood courteously apart to 
let them pass. Then a wind-fall, where 


they climbed laboriously ever tangled 
heaps of brush and trunks of trees. 
But the land-looker pushed on through 
everything, only pausing now and then 
to look at his compass and lay his 


course by some big tree as far ahead as 























The Taquamenon slips quietly along under the shadow of the t 
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his eye could 
penetrate,and 
the naturalist 
to:led after 
him as_ best 
he could. Finally 
they entered another 
stretch of cedar 
swamp, and there, 
halting for a moment in a 
gloomy shade where the 
sunshine never came, they 
heard a low, pleasant 
sound— 


- + « . @murmur 
As of waves upon a seashore, 
As of far-off tumbling waters. 


The land-looker knew 
what it meant. A little 
breeze had come wandering 
through the woods, and a pine- 
tree had wakened and begun 
talking and singing to itself, 
never knowing that it was 
thereby betraying its presence 
to its worst enemy. A few 
rods more and they were out 
of the swamp, and all around 
them the great brown trunks 
were towering high into the air, 
upholding a wonderful roof of 
waving boughs and dark green 
foliage, through which the sun- 
shine fell in shifting flecks of 
gold on a carpet of dry, brown 
needles. 

The naturalist’s face lit up 
with delight, and he forgot the 
thicket and his torn trousers 
and murmured something about 
God's first temples. But the 
land-looker 
wasmaking 
a hasty es- 
timate and 
did not hear 
him. It was 
fine timber 
and looked 
quite free 
from shake 


‘* 4 witness tree.”’ 








Monthly. 


and ring- 
rot and 
punk- 
knots. 

‘* Five-log 
pine,” he said 
finally, ‘‘and 
it’ll run about 
ten per cent. 
to uppers.’ 

‘*‘What do you 
mean ?’’ asked the na- 
turalist, and the land- 
looker explained that 
the trees were of such 
a size that five average 
logs would make a 
thousand feet of lum- 
ber, and of such a 
quality that ten per cent. of that 
lumber would be first-class stuff 
and would bring the highest 
prices. It was no bonanza, but 
it was decidedly worth finding. 

The next thing to do was to 
get located, and as the land- 
looker explored his timber fur- 
ther he kept his eyes open for 
the old blazes made by the gov- 
ernment surveyors of half a 
century ago. Presently he found 
one, and on a tree a few rods to 
the west he found another, and 
then another, and another. He 
had struck the line that sepa- 
rated two of the thirty-six sec- 
tions of Town 64, but which sec- 
tions they were he did not as yet 
know. Down the line he went 
to the westward, until he showed 
the naturalist a maple whose 
trunk bore some 
curious sears. 

‘That's awit- 
ness-tree,’’ he 
said. 

Fifty years be- 
fore, the gowern- 
ment surveyors 
had_ established 
here a corner 
where four sec- 
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tions came together, and had driven 
a cedar stake into the ground to mark 
thespot. Then they had chosen four 
trees standing about, one in each 
section, and on each trunk they had 
carved the number of the section and 
the numbers of the township and the 
range. But fifty years is a long time— 
longer in the life of a maple than in that 
of a cedar or a pine, and fresh wood 
and bark had grown over the figures 
till they were quite illegible. As for the 
other three witness-trees, they had van- 
ished entirely, and the stake had rotted 
away and disappeared. To the natural- 
ist it looked likea hopeless case. But 
sometimes a maple whose bark has 
grown over an old blaze still carries the 
figures hidden in its flesh, and the 
land-looker took his little axe and very 
carefully chipped away the wood till he 
found the numbers of the township and 
the range, almost as clear as if written 
ona blackboard. But the number of 
the section wasstill unreadable, it looked 
like 5, but it also looked like 8. Per- 
haps the government surveyor, who 
had probably been in his grave these 
many, many years, had been a little 
careless with his carving. ‘The land- 
looker thought it was 5, but he was not 
quite sure; and mistakes are not allow- 
able in matters of this kind. 

So he took out his map and examined 
it for landmarks. If this was 5, he 
found, then a little stream must cross 
the section line three hundred and fifty 
paces further west, and off hestarted to 
look for it, his legs working like ma- 
chines set to make exactly two thou- 
sand revolutions to the mile. The 
naturalist followed, watching him ad- 
miringly. Over the clean, level floor 
of the pine woods it was easy enough, 
but presently they struck a swamp, 
and then a ridge, a ravine, and a 
thicket. How any man could measure 
distances by pacing while climbing up 
and down hill and clambering over fallen 
trees had always been a mystery to the 
naturalist. But the land-looker did it. 
By long practice he had grown so ac- 
customed to making the necessary al- 
lowance for every short pace and every 
long one that he knew how far he had 
traveled almost as accurately as if he 


had chained it off. In his hand he car- 
ried a little twig plucked from a bush, 
and at the end of every hundred paces 
he broke it—not clean in two, but so 
that the fracture showed. ‘Three times 
he broke it, and with another forty- 
eight paces he pushed through a clump 
of alder bushes and almost stepped into 
the brook before he saw it. 

He was located, and from that corner, 
during the next few days, he followed 
the section lines north, south, east and 
west, running dividing and subdividing 
lines of his own here and _ there, 
wherever he needed them. Before In- 
dian Summer was over he had a minute 
of the quantity of pine on every quar- 
ter-section, its quality, and its average 
size. When he came to buy that land 
he would know the value of his pur- 
chase almost as exactly as a man who 
buys a house and lot in town. 

In the evenings he sometimes told the 
naturalist stories of old times, and par- 
ticularly of his great race, in the days 
before the railway came, when he ran 
on snowshoes all the way from the 
Taquamenon to the United States Land 
Office at Marquette, more than a hun- 
dred miles, and beat the other man who 
was after the same pine and who had 
started two days ahead of him. Once 
he related how, in walking down an 
old, disused log-road, he had one day 
stepped on a big steel trap hidden in the 
loose snow. It was chained, of course, 
and as it happened the land-looker was 
alone that morning and had no axe with 
him, nor even a knife in his pocket. If 
its jaws had happened to catch him by 
the ankle instead of just grazing his 
toes and slipping off without taking 
hold, he would probably have stayed 
there till he died. 

‘* Nowadays I take somebody with 
me when I go into the woods,’’ he said 
with a glance at Joe, and then he told 
the story, which the naturalist had 
heard before, of a skeleton which, it 
was said, was once found in the Great 
Taquamenon Swamp with a steel trap 
fast to one of the leg-bones 

And there was the time when he had 
so narrowly escaped being killed bya 
dead limb which, without warning and 
apparently without reason, had dropped 
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from a tree and struck the ground so 
close to him that it had torn the hat 
from his head. 

At times the land-looker appeared to 
find the naturalist’s interest in wild ani- 
mals somewhat amusing. 

‘*T suppose youthink you lovethem,”’’ 
he said one day. 

The naturalist was a trifle disconcert- 
ed, but he didn’t propose to back down 
and he promptly replied that he did. 
The land-looker grinned and said noth- 
ing. 

That evening they forgot to set the 
provisions inside the tent before they 
went to bed, and during the night the 
porcupines ate most of the bacon and 
spoiled several loaves of bread. 

‘* Do you love them now?’’ asked the 
land-looker. 

‘* Of course I do,’’ said the natural- 
ist. ‘‘ You can’t blame the porkies.’’ 

But there came a night when he woke 
in the wee small hours with an uncom- 
fortable feeling that somebody or some- 
thing was walking over him. He stir- 
red a little, and the land-looker whis- 
pered excitedly: ‘‘ Keep still! Don’t 
move aninch! It’s a skunk !” 

And for fifteen minutes the naturalist 
lay and felt a small, four-footed creature 
go wandering back and forth across the 
bed, and all the time he was wondering 
what it would do next. It finally slip- 
ped out by the way it had come, and 
the land-looker said: ‘‘ Now do you 
love all the animals ?’’ 

‘* Well, nearly all,’’ said the natural- 
ist meekly. 

I am afraid the naturalist was disap- 
pointed. Except the skunk and the 
muskrat, the only wild creatures he had 
seen were a spruce-hen, two red squir- 
rels, a weasel, three porcupines, some 
water-fowl on their way south, and a 
few small birds. He had seen many 
and many a deer track along the edge 
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of the water, and once they had come 
upon the trail of a bear, but the animals 
that left those interesting footprints had 
kept carefully out of sight. But on 
the very last day he untied the flaps of 
the tent and looked out just as the first 
sunshine glanced up from the river and 
there, not a dozen rods away, was a 
great buck, the biggest he had ever 
looked upon, plump and round from the 
eating of many beechuuts, and carrying 
proudly a pair of antlers that rivaled the 
oak-tree itself. Long the naturalist 
stood there drinking in the noble beauty 
of the picture until that fool land-looker 
asked him what he was staring at. The 
buck heard, looked around,and wentsail- 
ing over the alders as if he were shot out 
ofa gun. But the naturalist had had his 
day, and the trip was a success after all. 

And so they lived happily ever after— 
the land-looker who had found his pine, 
the naturalist who carried away a beau- 
tiful memory, and, I am glad to say, 
the buck who had seen a man and had 
escaped with his life. But for the pine 
trees the ending is a different one. The 
warm sunshine of Indian Summer still 
fell upon them as the canoe vanished up 
the river. By night the moon and the 
stars kept watch over them, just as they 
had done for so many, many years, and 
when the wind blew through their 
branches they lifted up their voices once 
more in the old, old hymn that their 
family had sung through all the ages. 
The world was as beautiful as ever, and 
there seemed to be no reason why it 
should not go on sotoall eternity. And 
yet—something had happened. Man, 
the great enemy of all pine-trees had 
been there, and though he had gone 
away he would surely come again. 
Sooner or later the lumberman follows 
the land-looker, and when the lumber- 
man has finished his work the glory of 
the woods is gone forever. 
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A FEW REAL BOYS* 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 


By JUDGE HENRY A, SHUTE 
Author of **The Real Diary of a Real Boy”’ 


THE MAJESTY 


HE long vacation ended the first 
week in September, and the fall 
term of the High School opened. 

As early as half-past eight the ‘“‘ High 
Schoolers,’’ as they were called, assem- 
bled in the big school yard on Court 
Street. The yard, so quiet during the 
long summer months, now resounded 
with shouts, whoops and shrieks, as 
the boys chased each other, wrestled, 
tussled, and in various ways sought to 
work off their superabundant spirits. 

The incoming class was a large one, 
and was disposed to resent any patron- 
age on the part of the next higher or 
third class. The second class was be- 
ginning to feel the dignity of its posi- 
tion, while the first class was composed 
chiefly of young men who had assumed 
the toga virilis, ordinarily known as the 
bobtailed coat, and ‘who had forever 
discarded the false bosom for the com- 
plete linen shirt and paper collar of 
swelldom. . 

Between the members of the higher 
and lower classes there was good- 
natured tolerance on one side, and 
affectionate reverence on the other. 
Where were greater heroes in the eyes 
of the younger boys than Glynn, who 
threw Darlington the famous Academy 
athlete? Or Eastman, who could 
‘‘plug’’ a hard rubber ball from the 
High School yard to the old Brewery 
on River Street? Or Fatty’s brother 
Dan, who was supposed to be a know- 
ing dog, and who drove fast horses and 
smoked real cigars? Or Jamieson, who 
was rumored to have had an unfortu- 
nate love affair with a prominent society 
lady, and who held himself apart from 
his friends and looked as one bereft of 
hope ? 

Between the members of the third and 
* Copyright, H. A. Shute, 1903, 


OF THE LAW 


fourth classes there was but little love 
lost, for at least the first week of the 
term. Indeed, the recesses, and the 
morning hour before school, were taken 
up for the most part in trying the 
strength and skill of the new boys in 
‘*rasslin,’’ knocking off hats, and 
punching with bare fists, ‘‘ no fair hit- 
tin’ in the face.”’ 

After these preliminaries had been 
disposed of, and before the usual sub- 
scription had been taken, time hung 
somewhat heavy on their hands. 

It happened that the old town hall 
which stood on one side of the High 
School yard, was unoccupied. This 
venerable building, which had echoed 
to the eloquence of Webster, Butler, 
Jeremiah Mason and John Sullivan, 





An unfortunate love affair. 
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had been discarded by the town, and 
stood alone and neglected. One morn- 
ing before school, Bug proposed to the 
boys that they should try and see 
who could throw a 
stone nearest the 
upper back window 
without striking it, 
and taking careful 
aim he led off withan 
excellent shot, per- 
ilously near the 
glass. He was fol- 
lowed by Fatty, 
who from prudent 
motives threw so 
wide of the mark 
that his attempt was 
greeted with loud 
hoots of derision. 

Several others fol- 
lowed with but in- 
different success, un- 
til it cameto Plupy’s 
turn. Now Plupy’s 
ambition was to ex- 
cel in every sport, 
but he was seriously 
handicapped by a 
lack of natural abil- 
ity to accomplish his 
aim. He now saw a chance to beat 
Bug, and selected a missile with great 
care and let drive. Alas! it was a 
scaler, and after describing a beautiful 
curve went smashing through a differ- 
ent window than the one aimed at, with 
a crash and jingle of flying glass. 

As Plupy, holding one leg in the air 
in horror, lifted it higher and higher as 
with bulging eyeballs he followed the 
deadly course of the ston¢, there was a 
silence of guilt, then a loud cheer. 

Then Bug, not to be outdone, picked 
up a larger stone and hurled it through 
one of the lower windows. 

At that moment the bell rang, and 
the boys trooped into school, casting 
curious and defiant glances at each 
other, as if they anticipated some stir- 
ring developments. 

It is a curious fact that whenever a 
peculiarly inexcusable piece of mis- 
chief is done by a boy, at once every 
other boy in sight and hearing is pos- 
sessed of the demon of mischief to repeat 





Warrants for the arrest of thirty-five 
scholars. 


the act. Whether this is the result of 
heredity or of the inherent depravity of 
boys, rest assured that not once during 
the afternoon did the boys forget the 
rattle of glass or the 
me. fascinating excite- 
if ment of doing a dan- 
gerous and forbid- 
den act. While 
Puzzy and Tommy 
Titmouse were ap- 
parently engrossed 
in Hilliard’s Sixth 
Reader, it is safe to 
say that they were 
mentally calculating 
the effect of particu- 
lary jagged stones 
they had in mind. 

That afternoon be- 
fore school several 
panes of glass were 
broken, and as no- 
body interfered the 
boys began to grow 
bolder. It was inter- 
esting from a scien- 
tific standpoint to 
see how smoothly 
and silently a small 
round pebble would 
go through a pane, and how small a 
hole it would make; and exhilarating 
to mark the results that could be ac- 
complished with a well-aimed brick. 
For several days the mischief continued, 
and the boys began to use large stones 
and heavy clubs their aim being to see 
how many sashes could be broken. 

But Nemesis was on their track, and 
if one could have looked in on the 
selectmen’s room one evening they 
would have seen those three worthies in 
earnest conversation with the Chief of 
Police. The next day, after roll-call, 
there was a loud knock on the school 
door, which being opened disclosed the 
burly proportions of the latter gentle- 
man armed with a bundle of papers. 

There was an instant of horrified si- 
lence, and each guilty boy, with a gasp 
of consternation, buried himself behind 
the open covers of his atlas and studied 
frantically, as he mentally calculated 
the remote chances of escape, while the 
officer, after stating that great outrage 
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had been committed upon the town 
property, proclaimed that he had war- 
rants for the arrest of thirty-five schol- 
ars, whose names he proceeded with 
painful distinctness to read. The sus- 
pense of this reading none of those pres- 
ent at that time will forget. The feel- 
ings of the boy whose name came last 
and who had been hoping, vainly 
hoping, that he would not be called for 
can well be imagined. It was Plupy 
——Plupy, who had only broken one win- 
dow and that by accident. The school 
was at once dismissed, and the thirty- 
five delinquents, escorted by the police 
and accompanied by the High School 
teacher and several of the parents who 
had got wind of the affair, proceeded at 
once to the office of Justice Bell, where, 
more dead than alive, they were ar- 
raigned and forced to listen to the read- 
ing of the warrants, which stated the 
complaint with a wealth of repetition 
and innuendo, and a cruel adroitness of 
description, and a bewildering melange 
of unknown verbiage, calculated to 
strike immediate conviction to the 
hardest and most unrepentant heart. 
The proceedings were somewhat brief, 
as all the respondents pleaded guilty, 
and the Court, after 4 sharp reprimand, 
fined them each three 
dollars, and gave all 
those who were unable 
to pay at once ten days 
in which to raise that 
amount. The culprits 
were then allowed to go 
to make arrangements 
for raising the money. 
The feelings of the boys 
can well be imagined. 
Bug was defiant, Puzzy 
depressed and Whacker 
deeply mortified, as his 
dignity had received an 
almost mortal blow. 
Plupy was led forth in 
an almost dazed condi- 
tion, completely over- 


whelmed with the sever- 776 knew some things about Dan. 


ity of the sentence and 

the certainty of paternal wrath and con- 
dign punishment. Fatty didn’t care 
much, provided his mother didn’t find it 
out. He knew he could borrow the 
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money of Dan, for he knew some things 
about Dan which that gentleman didn’t 
care to have come to the knowledge of 
the family circle, and he had, presum- 
ing on this knowledge, for some time 
past, exacted frequent though reluctant 
tribute from Daniel, and he reckoned 
with considerable certainty upon doing 
it once more. 

How the culprits finally adjusted 
matters with their parents is to this day 
not definitely known, but it was notice- 
able that for several weeks there were 
no more gatherings after supper, and 
that the Wednesday and Saturday half 
holidays were set apart by many of the 


boys for sawing wood, raking lawns, or 
working around yards and barns. 


For about a fortnight after the day 
of trial glaziers worked industriously in 
replacing the three hundred and fifteen 
broken panes. In spite of the severity 
of the lesson, it was evident that the 
authorities still distrusted the boys, for 
the windows were for complete security 
covered with a wire netting, which, after 
so many years, still remains in place. 


WAR TIMES 


The following Saturday afternoon 
Brigadier Fatty Gilman sat in his head- 
quarters dictating dis- 
“ ‘ll patches to the members 
ayy of his staff, Aids-de- 
Wt | Camp Billy Swett, 
Dutchy Seamans and 
‘*Parson’’ Otis, who gal- 
loped furiously on foam- 
ing chargers, carrying 
orders that the battal- 
ions form for an imme- 
diate assault on Look- 
out Mountain (Jady 
Hill), and that the com- 
mander ‘‘ expected every 
man to do his duty.”’ 
Instantly the drum- 
mers sounded the long 
roll, the war-worn and 
battered veterans sprang 
to their places, the ar- 
tillery limbered up. A 
brief inspection and the command. 
‘* Battalion, attention! Right, forward 
—fours—r-i-g-h-t, mar-r-c-ch!’’ And 
the battalion, with drums beating and 
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Brigadier Fatty Gilman sat in his headquarters. 





flags flying, marched down the turn- 
pike, and after a brief skirmish crossed 
the bridge to Roanoke Island, which 
they reduced, and having stationed a 
guard there pushed their way across 
Harper’s Ferry (String Bridge) through 
Frederickton to the edge of the plain 
surrounding Lookout Mountain. 

Here a halt was made, a line of pick- 
ets thrown out, and a hasty meal of 
coffee and hardtack eaten. Cartridge 
boxes were filled, belts tightened, and 
all put in readiness for the assault. 

General Gilman himself addressed 
them. He told them, with voice trem- 
bling with emotion, that he could not 
close his eyes to the sad and solemn 
fact that tar did exist, that the govern- 
ment must be maintained and its 
enemies overthrown; that the more 
stupendous their preparation the less 
the bloodshed, and the shorter the strug- 
gle. That it was a sad task to discuss 
questions as fearful as civil war; but 
that, sad as it was, bloody and disas- 
trous as he expected the war would be, 
it was his conviction that it was the 
duty of every American citizen to rally 
round the flag of his country. That 
should he perish in the glorious strug- 
gle—as perish he might—his last 
feeble and lingering glance might be- 
hold the gorgeous ensign of the repub- 
lic, now known and honored through, 
ah,—through, ah,—through, ah,—and 


that if Plupy Shute didn’t stop laugh- 
ing he would punch time out of him 
in two minutes. 

At the conclusion of his speech the 
soldiers cheered vigorously, and loudly 
resolved to give no quarter and to ac- 
cept none. 

Atthis moment the sound of rapid 
firing was heard, and the pickets were 
slowly driven in. ‘‘ Advance, batter- 
ies, to line of wall, and unlimber and 
give ’em canister !’’ roared General Gil- 
man. 

It was the sight of a lifetime to see 
the batteries dash forward, unlimber, 
and amid a storm of bullets pour vol- 
ley after volley of grape into the ranks 
of the enemy, who charged again and 
again, only to fall back riddled with 
grape, torn with canister, shattered 
with chain shot. 

As they retreated, General Gilman 
issued the famous order, ‘‘ Forward the 
Light Brigade, charge for the guns,’’ he 
said and the noble band of six hun- 
dred, each man with his reins in his 
teeth, his revolver in his right hand, his 
sabre in his left, spurred reckless to the 
charge, led by the heroic Fatty, not- 
withstanding the historic inconsistency 
of the appearance of this famons mili- 
tary company. 

On they went, cutting their way un- 
dauntedly through the massed forces of 
their foe, cutting, yelling, shooting, 
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and being shot. 


‘Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Then they rode back 
But not, not the Six Hundred.”’ 


To another order by the gallant 
General, ‘‘ Enavant les gants glacés’’— 
which he pronounced ‘‘ Enn eevant less 
gants glacies’’—the pick of the French 
army, another slight incongruity, was 
dispatched to carry the redoubt, and 
recoiled after prodigies of valor. As 
Grouchy was confidently expected with 
reinforcements of sixty thousand, the 
Imperial Guard was formed into an at- 
tacking column, and under the leader- 
ship of the great Napoleon himself, who 
had just departed this life as Captain of 
the Light Brigade, swept in a compact, 
irresistible mass upon the enemy. Men 
dropped from the ranks singly, in 
dozens, by the hundreds, only to pick 
themselves up, run to the extreme 
right or left, march, fight and fall 
again. Napoleon fell, mortally wounded, 
and was carried from the field. Human 
nature could do no 
more, they bolted, wav- 
ered. ‘‘ The whole 
world knows the result. 
Grouchy failed to ap- 
pear; the Imperfal 
Guard was driven 
back; Waterloo was 
lost!’’ But, no! Spur- 
ring down the long, 
dusty road from Win- 
chester, his black horse 
gray with foam and 


dust, his eyes aflame - ef — 
with the light of battle “==—44—~ 


(the horse’s, not its 
rider’s), waving his Z 
sword (the rider’s, not 
the horse’s) and firing 
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ranks of the confused rabble of fugi- 

tives. 

** And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there, 

For the sight of the master compelled them to 
pause.”’ 


Springing from his exhausted charger, 
by the simple expedient of letting fall 
the richly caparisoned corn-stalk which 
he bestrode, General Fatty Sheridan re- 
formed the lines, threw up breastworks, 
unlimbered batteries, threw out a line 
of skirmishers and also his chest, and 
himself led the assault. 

It was sublime. At the very first 
volley General Sheridan was for the 
third time mortally wounded and car- 
ried from the field, shortly to reappear 
as Stonewall Jackson. At this the 
harmony of the occasion was broken. 

‘* Aw, now! Fatty, whatyer talkin’ 
about ?’’ shrieked Puzzy. ‘‘ Stonewall 
Jackson was a rebel.”’ 

‘* No, he want neither,’ 
‘* Leave it to Dutchy.’’ 

‘*Aw, Puz, if I didn’t know more’n 
Beany. 
‘That was Andy John- 
son.”’ 

‘‘Huh, Beany, you 
don’t know nothin’ 
about it. Andy John- 
son,aw!’’ sneered Bug, 
for once sustaining 
Puzzy. 

‘**T leave it to Potter, 
anyway,’ said Puzzy. 

‘*Puzzy’s right,’’ 
decided Potter, prompt- 
‘** Stonewall Jack- 
me a son was rebel. Of 
course Fatty can’t be 
- 5 —~ arebel.’ 

‘‘Well, I can be 


General Debility,’’ said 


roared Fatty. 





his eighteen barrelled Ta, cree. Fatty. He was a 
navy plug Colt’s re- | 7 Union General.”’ 

volver (also the ri- ° One more charge and Little Round No one being pre- 
der’s) into the ranks ee een pared to gainsay this 


of the enemy, came General Fatty Sher- 
idan, crying ‘‘ Rally, my brave men! 
One more charge, and little Round Top 
is ours! One more advance, and we 
plant the glorious stars and stripes 
within their battlements !’’ 


An exultant cheer broke from the 





statement, no objection was made. 

‘* Anyway, I ain’t goin’ to play any 
more if Fatty gets killed again. I ain’t 
goin’ to keep luggin’ him off to die. I 
*bout broke my back now,”’ complained 
Plupy. 

‘** And so have I,” ‘‘and I,”’ ‘‘ and 
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me too,’’ chimed in Pile and Pop and 
Diddly. 

‘* Allright. I won’t getkilled again,” 
asserted Fatty, who feared defection in 
his ranks. Then raising his voice, he 
roared: ‘‘ The foe, they come, they 
come.”’ 

‘* Yet my last thought is England’s 
fly,’ bawled Whacker, unmindful of 
punctuation, rallying the troops in the 
right wing. 

‘* Edmunds is down, my life is reft,”’ 
groaned Bug falling headlong from his 
horse with a cannon ball in his brain. 
and immediately becoming, by a process 
of metamorphosis peculiar to the occa- 
sion, Black Darnley. 

‘‘T’m Bill Biddon, the Trapper,” 
stoutly vociferated Pewt, kneeling and 
sighting the enemy across the barrel of 
his trusty rifle and bringing them down 
by dozens. 


‘* Remember the Alamo!’’ roared 
Cawcaw. 
‘*Abolsum, Abolsum, my _ son!’’ 


In the December issue the ‘Few Real Boys 





HE heredity of talent is perhaps 
as often shown in the families 
of actors as in the families 

of those who follow the flags of 
other arts. We think at once of the 
Mathews, the Keans, the Vandenhoffs, 
the Farrens, the Booths, the Drews, the 
Salvinis, the Boucicaults. There is no 
more striking example of this artistic 
descent than the case of the two 
Sotherns. The fame of the elder Soth- 
ern was gained in two continents; at 
present the fame of the younger Sothern 
has been gained only in one, though re- 
port of it has reached the other often 
enough to excite the liveliest curiosity 
in all who love the stage. But the field 
in which the younger Sothern has 
sought and found fame is a wider field 
than that in which his father reaped his 
honorable rewards. The record of the 
elder Southern shows him to have been 
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wailed Beany, innocent alike of impiety 
and pronunciation. 

Thus encouraging each other with war- 
like cries and boastful demonstrations 
they again charged up the hill. They 
gained the wall, leaped over the ramparts 
and drove the enemy helter-skelter from 
their guns, across the open field to the 
river bank, where, they shot hundreds 
of fugitives struggling in the current. 
Sad it is, as General Fatty Napoleon 
Sheridan Balaclava Gilman said, to dis- 
cuss a question so fearful as civil war. 

At dusk that evening, when the mere 
remnant of the noble band that hours 
before had marched proudly to the fatal 
field had quenched their thirst in bump- 
ers of sweetened water provided by their 
noble General, that illustrious warrior 
himself appeared in the doorway of the 
spacious kitchen of his mother’s house 
and delivered himself of these pregnant 
words :— 

‘* Hi, fellers, all those who haven’t 
drank, come and drank.”’ 


* fall into a few very real troubles.—The Editors. 





essentially a comedian; if he enhanced 
the gaiety of nations he seldom solicited 
tears, less seldom still played upon the 
heady passions. Yet the great humorist 
who made the English speaking race 
ache with laughter over the absurdities 
of Lord Dundreary had a strain of 
romance in hiscomposition. His David 
Garrick is said to have been as appeal- 
ing in its love and in its courage as in 
its wit; the great mirthmaker could woo 
with the voice of a poet and fight with 
the arm of a soldier. 

Such unexpected assertion of the 
romantic spirit is made often enough by 
the humorists of the pen. Are not the 
‘Tale of Two Cities’? and ‘‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge’’ among the best of Dick- 
ens? Is not ‘‘Esmond’”’ of Thack- 
eray’s best? There is a little tale of 


Dickens about the breaking of swords 
on Ludgate Hill which has the true 
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romantic spirit; there is Thackeray’s 
‘* Notch on the Axe’’ which has it too. 
Thackeray dreamed of writing a story 
about Henry V. and the fight at Agin- 
court; perhaps the elder Sothern would 
have liked to drape himself in a Span- 
ish mantle or bare a Gascon blade. 

If the elder Sothern might have been 
a great romantic actor the younger 
Sothern is a great romantic actor. The 
term ‘‘ romantic actor’’ has been much 
abused. It is not enough for a player 
to garb himself in doublet and hose and 
to carry a sword as long as that of Cap- 
tain Spavento; the trappings of the 
Paladin sit most ungainly upon many 
shoulders, and there be raw, modern 
voices which utter very uncouthly the 
glowing speech of the heroes. ‘* He 
who would understand the poet,’’ says 
Goethe, ‘‘must wander in the poet’s 
land.’’ The true romantic actor 
must have wandered in the kingdom 
of romance, have seen with living eyes 
the castle of enchantment and have 
brought back from his adventure some 
of the magic gifts that are only con- 
ferred in fairyland. It is the possession 
of these gifts that place Mr. Sothern in 
the front rank of romantic actors. 

I had heard much of the acting of 
Mr. Sothern before it was ever my good 
fortune to see him. ‘Tales came to me 
from across the Atlantic of a Adolf 
Rassendyl, who informed the bright 
romance of Zenda with the high passion 
of a Master of Ravenswood and the 
gallant humor of a A/ercutio. Iheard 
ofa scene with a rose which was said 
to be one of the tenderest, most ex 
quisite love-scenes known to the modern 
stage. I could only hope some day to 
be able to see and to judge for myself. 

Fate in time took me to New York 
again, and one of my first thoughts was 
to satisfy my curiosity as to the young 
American actor. He was announced 
to appear in a piece called ‘‘ A Colonial 
Girl,’’ and I was present on the first 
night. I can recall no occasion in all 
my experience of the stage in which I 
felt a livelier interest in what I was 
about to see. I hoped; I feared; my 
anticipations of pleasure were tempered 
by apprehension. I dreaded, as I sup- 
pose one always does dread on such oc- 
casions, the possible disappointment. 

I recall very distinctly the suspense 
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with which I waited for the appearance 
of Mr. Sothern ; I do not very clearly 
recall the play. I know that it dealt 
with the American struggle for Inde- 
pendence, that it was peopled with 
wicked men in red coats, with gallant 
spirits in blue and buff, that for some 
reason or other the hero concealed him- 
self in a clock-case, and that the whole 
ended in a wild blaze of Liberty Boys 
and the triumph of the Declaration of 
Independence. But the play might have 
been a much worse or much better play 
than it was and have left as little impres- 
sion on my memory. I had come to seea 
praised and famous actor and found he 
deserved all his praises and all his fame. 

I was so fascinated by the player that 
I found it hard to analyze my fascina- 
tion. Partly, it was plain, the charm 
he exercised was due to his possession 
of that quality which, for the want of 
a better word, we call magnetic—a 
quality given now and then to some few 
statesmen, to some few actors, and 
which of its own force must compel at- 
tention and conquer the spectator’s 
senses. But Mr. Sothern’s natural 
magnetism was, as I found in pursuing 
my analysis, allied with an admirably 
mastered method and a reasoned art. 
The acting was as admirable as if the 
actor had to combat with all the re- 
sources of his craft an unappalling per- 
sonality instead of employing them to 
support one of the most appealing per- 
sonalities that I had ever seen upon the 
stage. Nothing that had been said in 
his praise had overpraised him; rather 
I found him better than the best I hoped 
from enthusiastic testimony. : 

Still this was but one play and one 
part; what I had next to learn was 
whether the delightful personality of 
one play would be just the same de- 
lightful personality in another play, 
with a difference of costume, a differ- 
ence of environment, but no difference 
of individuality ; whether in fact Mr. 
Sothern could create and personate or 
be always and ever himself. 

The next piece that | saw him in was 
a dramatic version of that splendid epic, 
‘* The Three Musketeers.’’ Many act- 
ors have essayed to play ))’ Artagnan; 
few have come with laurels out of the 
adventure. For the most part they 
make the great Gascon a mere swagger- 
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ing Jack, a vaporing braggart with a 
catchword, the conventional machine- 
made crackpate of a thousand dead and 
damned melodramas. Mr. Sothern’s 
Gascon was very differently forged and 
tempered ; here was a true and human 
D’ Artagnan, whom one could behold 
unpossessed by the wild desire to fly 
from the theater and seek oblivion from 
affront in the pages of the great Saga. 
Here again I felt the influence of that 
magnetism which had so swayed me in 
‘* A Colonial Girl,’’ but here the mag- 
netic force was directed in a different 
channel and for a different result. The 
actor had moulded his personality anew ; 
he had created a new type, and that type 
was as near to adramatic presentation 
of D’ Artagnan as one may ever hope 
to see. ‘The youthful shyness, the Gas- 
con pride, the high courage, the inflam- 
mable heart, the ambitious spirit, the 
soul made for faithful friendship, all 
were here. The JD’ Artagnan of the 
play, the D’Artaguan that Mr. Sothern 
was given to interpret was not the 
D’ Artagnan of the immortal book. 
Dumas himself failed wistfully to trans- 
fer his greatest hero from the fable to 
the stage, and none have succeeded in 
an enterprise which baffled the greater 
adventurer. But Mr. Sothern seemed 
to me to read into his part the vital 
spirit of the great romance, to bring as 
his own gift the essence of seventeenth 
century chivalry, punctilious, jesting, 
self-confident, the qualities that were to 
make possible ‘‘ Twenty Years After,’’ 
the fantastic battles of the Fronde 
with its amazing Amazons and gallants. 

My next experience of Mr. Sothern’s 
art was still more intimate, for I was 
privileged to follow step by step the 
process in his creation of character, 
from the first discussion to the final de- 
lineation. The more I studied the art- 
ist’s method the more I admired the 
artist. An actor to be a great actor 
must carry within himself the potentiali- 
ties of many individualisms, must be, 
as who should say, a quiver stocked 
with many arrows. He must have the 
mind of a poet, the heart of a hero; he 
must be a philosopher, he must be a 
humorist, he must possess limitless 
sympathy. I have often envied the 
actor for the way in which he multi- 
plies his life, being yee~ in and year out 


for some glowing hours of every day 
himself a freeman of the kingdom of 
dreams, king, soldier, jester, adven- 
turer, lover, laugher, defying the drive 
of years. But it is only the great actors 
who convince their happy spectators 
of the irresistible reality of their make- 
believe. And this can only be when 
the actor has the power to understand 
all passions, and, understanding, to in- 
terpret them with never failing fresh- 
ness which makes it ever appear that he 
is living his mimic life for the first 
time, that the things which appear to 
be happening to him are happening to 
him unexpectedly, and find him as they 
would find him, unprepared. It is the 
possession of this power which makes 
Mr. Sothern one of the foremost and 
one of the noblest masters of his craft. 
In so short a space as this anything 
like a detailed biography of Mr. Soth- 
ern would be impertinent. A few brief 
notes, however, may be of service to 
show the paths by which Mr. Sothern 
has traveled to his present pre-emi- 
nence. He was born in 1859, and went 
on the stage in 1879, beginning his 
dramatic career betimes. Mr. Sothern’s 
earliest successes were obtained in parts 
that might be said to belong to the same 
genre as those in which his father had 
made his name. ‘‘ The Highest Bid- 
der,’’ ‘‘ Lord Chumley,’’ ‘‘ The Maister 
of Woodbarrow,’’ come very early on 
his list of achievements. ‘‘ The Dan- 
cing Girl ’’ struck a stronger note, and 
in ‘‘ Captain Letterblair’’ he played an 
Irish part which lives in the memories 
of those who saw it as one of the most 
gallant and delightful ofits gallant and 
delightful kind. In ‘‘Sheridan’’ he 
began that series of romantic creations 
of which the most notable are the 
misogynist of ‘‘ Lady Ursula,’ the ad- 
venturous hero of ‘‘ An Enemy to the 
King,’’ the memorable creation of Xu- 
dolf Rassendyll in ‘‘'The Prisoner of 
Zenda,’’ and the ever-young, ever-pre- 
posterous, ever-attractive Claude Mel- 
notte of ‘‘The Lady of Lyons.’’ In 
producing ‘‘ The Sunken Bell”’ Mr. 
Sothern realized a long cherished ambi- 
tion to appear in purely poetic drama. 
Hauptmann’s beautiful play gave him 
a great opportunity, of which he availed 
himself greatly. ‘‘ The Sunken Bell’’ 
was the stepping-stone to ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
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CAPTAIN 
RINKTUM 


By GEORGE Ss. WASSON 
N the good packet schooner Fane, old 
Captain Gilbert Pike had for many 
years made somewhat irregular trips 
between Killick Cove and thesmall city 
of Bayport. Invariably on the night after 
his return to the Cove from such voy- 
ages, he was besieged in Captain Round- 
turn’s store by numerous inhabitants 
anxious to learn the price of fish and 
other commodities in the metropolis, as 
well as to hear any further items of 
interest he might have to impart, it be- 
ing commonly understood that Captain 
Pike seldom failed of having some un- 
usual experience to recite as a result of 
his brief visits. 

‘* Git holt of anything anyways noo 
and interestin’ there to the city this 
trip, Gilly ?’’ asked Captain Roundturn 
one night, after listening attentively to 
the usual account of the market. 

‘* Wall no,”’ said Captain Pike, ‘‘ No 
great sight, without it was a little kind 
o’ rinktum I seen there to the head 0’ 
the dock last Friday noon time. 

‘* Seems ’s though there was one o’ 
these ole farmers from clean away out 
back here somewheres had went to 
work and fetched in a great big over- 
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‘Jest takin’ his comfort.” 
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_ 0’ hay, kind o’ layin’ back 





Captain Gilbert 


growed load o’ hay to s and he 
stopped her up jest abreast of the very 
place I was standin’ to on the sidewalk. 

‘Twas drawin’ ‘long towards noon 
time, ye see, so he turned to and give 
his hosses their fodder, and commenced 
to mug up in good shape hisself outen 
a big basketful o’ grub. 

‘** Jest then I seen this |] tall, nice 
lookin’ gent, all togged out fit to kill 
he was, standin’ in a doo close to, 
kind of eyein’ ole farn consid’ble 
sharp like, but I nacherly s’posed likely 
he done bus’niss in there, and never 
paid no attention to him at the fust 
send-off. But ye see the thing on’t 
was, seem’s though he turned out to be 
one o’ these here proper banjo——-vanjo 

-what-ye-call-’ems anyways; them that 
can turn to and heave th ices chock 
into most anything they take a notion?” 

**QOh,’’ said Asa Fairw ‘’Vange- 
lists, prob’ly you mean, Cap’n. There 
was one o’ them kind to the fair last 
fall, and sich works you never see the 
beat on. I like to died a-laughin’, and 
that’s the fact.’’ 

‘’Vangelists,’’ repeated Captain 
Pike, nodding his head provingly at 
Asa. ‘‘ That’s jest what this feller 
made out to be, anda reg’ lar-built, out- 
and-out smart one too, I cal’late. Ole 
farmer he sot up there atop of his load 
like, eatin’ 
away and jest takin’ his comfort com- 
plete, when all to once Mister ’ Vange- 
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list turned to and hove his v’ice chock 
into the middle o’ that tormented great 
jag o’ hay, for all the world same’s ef 
there were some person kivered up in- 
side on her, and like to stifle outright! 
Set-fire, you, ’twa’n’t no time at all 
scursely afore there was a crowd com- 
menced to gather ‘round in good 
shape.’’ 

‘‘It’s some queer how slick them 
’Vangelists ’ll work it, now ain’t it ?”’ 
said Asa Fairway. 

‘« Tt does beat the Dutch all holler,’’ 


boy nor nothin’ else inside her !’ s’ he, 
but I'm tellin’ ye the words wa’n’t 
much more’n offn his tongue ’fore the 
shindy commenced ag'in inside there 
jest about double and thribble as bad as 
ever she was, and ole farmer he turned 
to a-runnin’ ‘round and ’round his load 
a-punchin’ and pokin’ of her with his 
fork handle, and gittin’ more het up 
every minute. 

‘**Won’t nobody please turn to and 
resicue me ’fore ever I stiffle chock to 
death ?’ hollers this here feller inside, 
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‘Keepin’ this here pore boy shet up inside that there load o’ hay.” 


assented the Captain. ‘‘ Pooty quick 
down comes ole farmer to see what 
about sich a racket anyways, and set- 
fire ef Mister ’Vangelist don’t step up 
right away and says to him perlite ’s 
ever you please, ‘My good friend,’ 
s' he, ‘ May I make free to ask jest 
what your pertikler objic’ is in keepin’ 
this here pore boy shet up inside that 
there load o’ hay so-fashion ?’ 

‘* « Boy be jiggered !’ says ole farmer, 
right up-and-comin’ in a minute, he 
was. ‘Talk some kind o’ half sense, 
wont ye?’ s’ he. ‘I never shet up no 


a-beggin’ and coaxin’ the wust ole kind 
o’ way all the time till, true as ever you 
set there, I did act’lly cal’late there was 
some pore creetur a-stifflin’ un’neath 
that load o’ hay spite o’ fate, and all 
the way ever I found out any diff’rent 
was jest then along come a chap I was 
some acquainted with that works in a 
ship-chandler store close to. Way ‘twas 
with me I kind o’ commenced to feel 
jes’ though somebody ’d ought to take 
holt someways, but this young chap he 
gimme the wink and says to jes’ leave 
ole farmer be, clip and clean. 
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‘* *Cordin’ to this feller’s tell this here 
’vangelist was one o’ the smartest doc- 
tors ever struck there to Bayport yit, and 
this here rinktum was jest only one o’ 
the pranks he was allus and forever 
tryin’ on so 's to raise a crowd and git 
red on a dozen or two bottles o’ med’- 
cine, like ’s not. *I'was seldom ever 
but what he'd make a grand good thing, 
too, says this feller to me. 

‘* Wall, sir, fin’lly ole farmer he took 
and clim back atop on his load fast ’s 
ever he could scrabble, grabs his fork 
and turns to, same ’s ary crazy man, 
a-heavin’ overboard that hay for all he 
was wuth, till the sweat fairly dreened 
offin his chin in a stiddy dreeble, but 
soon ’s ever he found there wa’n’t no- 
body there after all you can bate there 
was consid’ble sayin’ over and no mis- 
take.”’ 

‘*Not a mite to blame, neither!” 
cried Asa Fairway. ‘‘Inroomo’ sayin’ 


By WALTER 





EADERS of the political organiza- 
= tion called Tammany are not elect- 
ed. They grow into the place or 
force themselves in by physical or in- 
tellectual power. During the one hun- 
dred and fourteen years of its existence 
two men have ruled Tammany by force 
of intellect combined with perfect mas- 
tery of the art of political cunning or 
trickery. Those men were Aaron Burr 
and Fernando Wood. The other leaders 
have been men of brawn and some brain 
and most of them ruled by the force of a 
strong rightarm. A Tammany leader 
must be a boss, a dictator. He must 
order and be able to compel obedience. 
When a follower can question his orders 
his power over the organization is gone. 
Aaron Burr made Tammany a politi- 
cal organization and a partisan power 
in the city and State. He was nevera 
member of the Society and there is no 
authentic record that he ever entered 


TAMMANY’S NEW LEADER 


CHARLES F. MURPHY 


over, though, it’s a meracle he didn’t 
turn to and knock that ’ere ’vangelist 
galley-west! How ‘bout him, any- 
ways? Is’pose likely them med’cines 
went off same ’s so many hot cakes, 
didn’t they ?”’ 

‘* That’s jest where you’re mistak- 
ened, Asy,’’ said Captain Pike. ‘‘God- 
frey mighty, I cal’late ole farmer would 
jabbed that fork o’ hisn chock through 
the feller ef only he could once got 
a-nigh so ’s to had a good fair h’ist at 
him, but I noticed Mister ’ Vangelist 
figgered ’twa’n’t no sicha favor’ble day 
for bus’ness after all, and took pertick- 
ler fine care to skip out, bag and bag- 
gage, while he had a whole hide onto 
him.”’ 

** Wall, wall,’’ said Captain Round- 
turn philosophically. ‘‘ Ittakesall kinds 
to make a world, as the ole feller said, 
and I guess likely he had the rights 
on’t fast enough.” 


HAWLEY 
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the rooms of the organization, but for 
years he ruled it as absolutely as did 
Tweed, Kelly and Croker in later years, 
and every brave spoke of him as ‘‘ our 
chief.’’ Burr’schief lieutenant was Mat- 
thew L. Davis, many times Grand Sach- 
em of the society. By direction of Burr, 
Tammany began the system of issuing 
addresses or resolutions on political 
questions, a custom followed to this 
day. The addresses, prepared by Burr, 
were adopted by Davis and two of his 
friends and then spread broadcast as the 
utterances of the Tammany Society. 
The Tammany Society was founded 
as a workingman’s or poor man’s organi- 
zation and a protest against the Society 
of the Cincinnati and against all aristoc- 
racy. To this day the underlying spirit 
of hostility to social classes based upon 
good birth or inherited wealth is as 
strong in the organization as it was in 
the days of Burr. ‘The man whodeads 
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or rules the organization must recognize 
and foster that spirit. That is why the 
man who rules direct must have brawn 
as well as brains. 

Immediately after the funeral of the 
late John Kelly a prominent Democrat, 
not a member of Tammany, asked of a 
district leader of the organization : 
‘* Who will succeed Kelly as a leader ?’’ 

‘* Dick Croker,’’ was the reply. 

‘* What! The leader of the Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel gang ?’’ 

‘Certainly. He is the strongest man 
we have. Why he can knock down 
and drag out any half-dozen of the other 
leaders.”’ 

The prediction was speedily verified. 
With the shoulders of a giant and the 
strideof thetrained athlete, Dick Croker, 
who had led a gang and fought his way 
to the front, walked into Kelly’s office 
and sat in Kelly’s chair and none 
said stay, and none asked why. ‘The 
great physical strength dimly revealed 
in every step and movement appealed 
to the rank and file of Tammany, and 
the elements of population that consti- 
tute its voting force rallied to Croker. 
The same elements would have trampled 
upon a weak man. Croker was above 
the mass of his organization only in 
physical strength and for that they re- 
spected and admired him. He fitted 
into the situation and completed it. 
The theory of Tammany is that the 
rewards of politics and the honors of 
public life are for the men who fight 
for them. 

Charles F. Murphy, the new leader 
of Tammany, came to the chair of 
Kelly and Croker unbidden, but he came 
with the stride of an athlete and sits 
with the pose of one who has come to 
stay. Like his immediate predecessor, 
Croker, he is the personification of the 
ideal in the Tammany estimate of lead- 
ers. He has worked and fought his 
way up from the bottom. Murphy is 
six feet tall, his arms are long, his 
shoulders are broad, but bend or stoop 
a little as he walks. The same stoop 
is in the shoulders of Fitzsimmons, Cor- 
bett and many other prize fighters. His 
physical courage too, is known and 
recognized by his followers. He can 
say no and mean it. He can say ves 


and keep his word and can listen and 
say nothing. 

A sketch or history of the life of a 
man dead or living is, in the office of a 
modern daily newspaper, classed as a 
‘* Morgue obit,’’ meaning a biography 
hurriedly written from records kept ina 
receptacle called ‘‘ the morgue.’’ There 
is no ‘‘obit,’’ of the new Tammany 
leader worth the writing or the reading 
except as a study of the political organi- 
zation of which he is now dictator. His 
life story might be summed up in the 
phrase, ‘‘ He was a typical Eastside 
New York boy.’’ In Tammany that 
would be a passport to power. 

Charles F. Murphy was born in 
East 2oth street on June 20, 1858. The 
story of his parents is a familiar one. 
They were poor, but honest people. That 
is the whole of their biography. The fu- 
ture leader of Tammany inherited no rare 
or peculiar traits or gifts. He was a 
strong, healthy child, played in the 
streets and as a boy attended the public 
schools and obtained a fair English edu- 
cation. He was never a book worm 
and his chief reading has been a hurried 
glancing over the daily newspapers. 

As soon as he left school young 
Murphy went to work. He never served 
an apprenticeship and learned no trade. 
His work was anything that came to 
hand. At nineteen years of age he was 
driving a street car on the Twenty Third 
streetcross town line and worked seven- 
teen hours a day for $2. Then he 
worked in the shop of a tin roofer, but 
not long enough to learn the trade. 
From the time he was old enough to 
enter the public school Murphy had 
been interested in athletic sports and 
soon developed strength and talent as a 
baseball pitcher. In the early eighties, 
when the game had become a craze all 
over the country, he organized an ama- 
teur team of which he was captain and 
pitcher. 

Murphy called his baseball team 
‘The Senators ’’ because he had begun 
to take an interest in local politics and 
had attracted the attention of the late 
Senator Hogan, who was for years 
Tammany leader of the famous Gas 
House district. The Senators played 
match games with other amateur teams 
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in all the principal cities of the State 
and won most of them. They also 
played several exhibitions games with 
the best professional teams and were 
several times successful in such con- 
tests. The young politician who was 
captain and manager of the team made 
a reputation as a pitcher and a manager. 
The success of his baseball team made 
him a popular hero in the Gas House 
district. A popular hero in that territory 
must not long plod as a mere laborer. 

Every boy born in the district over 
in the bend of the East river where the 
gas houses are is supposed by his fond 
and proud parents to be born into poli- 
tics. In that territory there are two 
short cuts to political success, the ath- 
letic track and the gin mill route. 
Murphy traveled both and distanced all 
competitors. After his success as a 
baseball player he openedasaloon. He 
had made a reputation as a young man 
of some force of character, an athlete 
and a man of few words. In the liquor 
business he succeeded from the start, for 
every gas-house man and boy felt some 
local pride in ‘‘ Charley,”’ pitcher, cap- 
tain and manager of the ‘‘Senators.’’ 

Murphy had done local political 
work in a small way before he was old 
enough to vote. After he opened a 
saloon he became an election district 
captain. His liquor business pros- 
pered and he soon opened two more 
saloons. Then he was a political power 
in the district. He had an older brother 
nominated and elected Alderman and 
then he was recognized in the district 
as second in command to State Senator 
Hogan, the Tammany leader. His ad- 
rancement in politics, while rapid, was 
along the regular lines of Tammany 
organization, spirit and tradition. He 
was in a district of rough and turbulent 
men. He could handle those men be- 
cause they knew that in physical 
strength he was their superior, that he 
could whip them if he tried and would 
do it if necessary. 

Ten years ago Senator Hogan died 
and Murphy succeeded him as leader 
of the Eighteenth Assembly district. 
There was no election, no orders from 
above. The Tammany workers of the 
district knew that Charley Murphy, 


On 


young, strong, quiet, but aggressive, 
was the man for the place 

The first words spoken by Murphy, 
after he became a member of the Com- 
mittee, that attracted attention to the 
man from the Gas House district were 
few, short and ungrammatical. Another 
leader, one of some power and influence, 
had a resolution he intended presenting 
ata meeting. ‘The tenor of it was con- 
trary to the policy of the organization. 
Its presentation would have been in the 
nature of a protest against the dominant 
boss power. The leader who proposed 
the resolution was soli votes for 
it in advance of the meeting in which 
he expected to declare his independence. 
He approached Murphy. 





‘Don’t talk 


tome. I'm agin’ ye. I vote agin’ 
your resolution,’’ said the man from 
the Gas House district, and the old-time 


men of the ranks who h 
stood said, one to another, ‘‘ Charley’s 
all right.’” From that hour he was a 
power in the Committee 


1 and under- 


Under the Tammany system of or- 
ganization and centralization of power 
no more than three or five district lead- 
ers have influence or ctive voice 


with the man who leads or rules. The 
others are less than figu1 ads. They 
are mere pawns, or units in the game. 
They obey orders even to minor nomi- 
nations in their own districts. Murphy, 
always quiet, but ever firm, soon won 
the attention of Croker He was one 
of the few who were consulted, and in 
his own district he was supreme. 
Early in his career asa district,leader, 
Murphy in aquiet way made it clear to 
the police and the citizens of his district 
that he was master ther The district 
is one of homes, and Irish Catholics are 
in a measure dominant in purely local 
affairs. To them the home is something 
sacred, flagrant vice s thing to be 
kept out of the territor One night 
Murphy sent for the police captain of 
the precinct to come to his Tammany 
club house. The captain came. 
‘*Captain, what is character of 
the tenants in —— street; the people 
who moved in to-day ?’’ Murphy asked. 
**T don’t know,”’ said the police cap- 
tain. 
**T’ll give you twenty-four hours to 
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put them out of this district. Good 
night.’’ 

Murphy then held no city office. He 
was merely a Tammany district leader, 
but next day the objectionable tenants 
moved out of his district and they did 
not return. News of the incident spread 
and the power of the new leader was 
doubled. A pool room opened in his 
district and a woman went to Murphy 
and complained that her husband was 
losing all his wages in the new gam- 
bling place. The Tammany leader went 
to the police captain and said: ‘‘ There 
is a pool room at —— street. Put it 
out of my district.”” The place closed 
that day and did not reopen. 

One police captain, Smith by name, 
with some record for his independence 
of politics, once defied Murphy and 
lived to regret it. The captain arrested 
Murphy, and the arrest of a Tammany 
district leader was then a serious mat- 
ter. ‘The first Sunday after the Raines 
Liquor Tax law went into effect Mur- 
phy’s three saloons were all thrown 
open. No liquor was sold, but soda 
water and lemonade was served free 
to all comers. The purpose was to test 
the section of the law requiring all doors 
to be locked, while window shades must 
be raised to reveal the interior of the 
saloon. 

Captain Smith ordered Murphy to 
close his places. The district leader re- 
fused and was arrested. When Tam- 
many came into power on January 1, 
1898, Murphy then appointed a Dock 
Commissioner, went to the Police Board 
and said :—‘‘ Put Smith on the boat and 
keep him there. I want him tight under 
my window, where I can keep my eye 
on him.’’ 

Command of the police steamboat 
Patrol is a detail never sought by cap- 
tains. The boat ties up at Pier A and 
the offices of the Dock Board are on that 
pier. Smith was sent to the Patrol and 
kept there under the eye of Murphy 
throughout the four years of the last 
Tammany administration. The present 
Police Commissioner made Smith an in- 
spector. 

Murphy served four years as a Com- 
missioner of Docks, the only city office 
he has held. With the defeat of Tam- 


many in 1901 he dropped back into the 
quiet leadership of the Gas House dis- 
trict. 

A number of years ago a Tammany 
politician holding a city office, of which 
the salary was $8,000 a year, resigned 
to accept office asa Dock Commissioner 
at a salary of $5,000 a year. When a 
friend asked him why he made the 
change he said: ‘‘In the Dock De- 
partment most of the work is done 
under water.” 

As a Dock Commissioner Murphy 
was little known to the public until 
long after he was out of office. But 
contractors and politicians knew him, 
and all persons having business with 
the department soon learned that the 
square-jawed, silent man who wasalways 
on duty was the man to see, that he 
was in fact the ‘‘ Board.’’ He was 
treasurer of the department and in that 
capacity signed orders for work and 
supplies when it was necessary to make 
contracts or purchases without adver- 
tising for bids. These orders aggregated 
several hundred thousand dollars a year. 
A new corporation, the New York Con- 
tracting and Trucking Company, ob- 
tained long leases of docking privileges 
on the city piers at low rates of rental. 
It has since developed that a brother of 
Murphy was treasurer of the Company 
and the Alderman from his district, 
President. 

When these facts came out a year or 
more after the leases were made the 
present leader of Tammany said: 
‘“Why certainly; everything being 
equal for the city I always favored my 
friends.” 

That is the political creed of Tam- 
many in a sentence. That sentence did 
more to make Murphy popular in his 
organization than any other speech he 
ever made. It disclosed him a true 
Tammany man. 

Murphy also said later on that he 
courted the fullest public investigation 
of his official acts. He was dangerously 
ill when some of the leases were made, 
but not once has he pleaded that as ex- 
cuse or defense, and this refusal to dodge 
also strengthened him with his followers. 

The record of the Tammany Dock 
Board has been under special judicial 
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investigation, but so far nothing against 
the Tammany leader has been made 
public that will impair his power or 
popularity in his own organization. 

Croker, the defeated boss, preparing 
for a long sojourn on his estate in Eng- 
land, attempted to defy Tammany’s un- 
written laws. He named a man as 
leader and sailed away. Croker’s man, 
or substitute, Lewis Nixon, could build 
ships, but he could not steer Tammany. 

Tammany men were divided in 
opinion as to the intentions of Croker. 
Some thought he expected to return, 
and they wanted the leadership kept 
open for him. Others wanted him 
out of the organization for good. 
Both factions made matters unpleasant 
for acting leader Nixon and he re- 
signed. Then as a compromise the 
Executive Committee appointed a sub- 
committee of three to manage the politi- 
cal affairs of the organization. Murphy 
was placed at the head of that sub-com- 
mittee and in a short time, in a quietly 
aggressive way, he was leader. The sub- 
committee dissolved. It had to because 
Tammany is and has always been an 
organization to be controlled by one 
man or not at all. 

At first there was doubt of Murphy 
and threat of plots to overthrow him. 
He sent for the plotters and they sur- 
rendered. His first important move of 
a general political character was to bring 
back to terms of truce with Tammany 
a number of rich and prominent Demo- 
crats who had voted against Bryan in 
1896 and 1900. He went to these men 
or sent for them and induced them to 
serve as delegates to the Democratic 
State Convention of 1902. Then the 
rank and file knew that Tammany 
was again its old self. It has always 
been the policy of Tammany to keep in 
its membership a few men of ability and 
prominence, in brief to bid high for 
outside votes and influence. 

Murphy had studied the history of 
his organization. He knew the power 
of physical force and courage, but he 
did not for a moment underestimate the 
importance of keeping on good terms 
with those members of his party who 
do not believe in sand bag and slung 


shot methods in politics. He kept out 
of the organization and out of the State 
convention forever, Chief-of-Police, W. 
S. Devery, who was classed as a fitting 
representative of the thug element. 
While the State convention was in ses- 
sion, Murphy skilfully appealed for the 
commendation of the better element of 
his party by open and seemingly fair 
and mild opposition to Devery, but all 
the time he had two hundred stalwart 
men bunched in the convention hall 
with orders to throw Devery and his 
delegation into the street if necessary. 

Murphy not only succeeded in bring- 
ing back to the organization many 
Democrats who left it in 1896, but he 
encouraged the popular feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the city administra- 
tion in power and the result was a 
Democratic vote in 1902 large enough 
to convince the doubters among his fol- 
lowers that he was a success as a leader. 

The new leader lost no time in fol- 
lowing up his advantage. He changed 
the rules of the Executive Committee 
so he might remove any member of 
that committee at his pleasure. Again 
keeping close to the methods and tradi- 
tions of Tammany of old the new leader 
has revised and stimulated the style of 
oratory known as spread eagle. For 
the last Fourth of July celebration at 
the wigwam Murphy produced orators 
warranted to make the ‘‘ welkin ring.’’ 

Inside the organization there is now 
but one opinion of Murphy as leader and 
that opinion is that he has come to stay 
and cannot be disturbed until he loses 
two elections. Tammany will endure 
anything save four consecutive years 
out of office. As a political organiza- 
tion it lives on patronage and thrives 
only on success. The city election this 
year will be the first serious test of the 
new leader. If Tammany wins he will 
control the government of the city 
absolutely. He is typical of Tammany 
and the majority of its leaders of the 
past in all things. He drifted into 


politics, made politics the real busi- 
ness of his life, worked and fought his 
way from the bottom to the top, and to 
the average Tammany man his life his- 
tory is one of glory 


a tale of success. 
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‘Bottle. Say ‘ bottle.’”’ 
































THE UPBRINGING OF THE LAST 


A Story of the Pettisons 


By MARION HILL 


With Drawings by E, BENSON-KNIPE 


T is a crime tobring up children. Or, 

if not a crime, it isa huge mistake. 

At any rate, it is the biggest waste 

of time in the world, for, if left properly 

alone, children will come up by them- 

selves quite as well as any one can 
bring them. 

It’s something like swimming. So 
long as the would-be swimmer fancies 
that he has to perform all the work, his 
kicks and splashings simply sink him; 
but when he realizes that the water will 
do the supporting if he vex it not too 
much, he goes ahead beautifully. 

The Pettisons brought up their first 
three children with such a terrific ex- 
penditure of force all round, that, when 
brought up, the brought as well as the 
bringers were prematurely old. They 


let the fourth child alone; not hecause 
they believed it best, but because she 
did. Moreover, by then, the parent 
Pettisons were awfully tired. 

Not too tired, however, to retain the 
grip they had upon the older three. No 
indeed. They practiced upon that 
luckless trio to preserve the balance of 
power. When the youngest Pettison 
flew too high, the older ones had their 
wings clipped closer. It was a wonder 
they loved Pink as they did; they ought 
to have hated her. 

Pink was the fourth Pettison’s name, 
—and wasn’t. Had she been a boy and 
received the name of John Ernest, after 
a wealthy English cousin, she would 
have received also the heirship to that 
cousin’s property. Making the best of 
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a woeful business, her father and mother 
named the baby Johanna Ernestine, 
which was worth just a hundred dol- 
lars,--that sum to be hers upon the 
cousin’s death. He was a healthy man, 
too. 

For some reason or other, Johanna 
Ernestine decided that her name should 
be pronounced Pink. And she suc- 
ceeded. It took her years to make her 
name good. But a little matter like 
a fight was nothing at all to Pink. 

She had been a fighter since infancy, 
in her fifteenth month undermining the 
sternest bulwark in her mother’s strong- 
hold of education. If there was one 
thing Mrs. Pettison would zof tolerate 
it was baby talk, so when Pink chris- 
tened her milk-bottle, her ‘‘ billie-bog- 
gin,’’ the trouble commenced. 

‘* Bottle. Say ‘ bottle,’ ’’ commanded 
Mrs. Pettison, forensically. 

‘* Bottle,’’ murmured the baby ten- 
tatively. ‘‘ Bottle !’’ she repeated curl- 
ing her lips in disgust. ‘‘ Billie-bog- 
gin !’’ she announced, in a firm shriek. 

‘* Bottle !’’ insisted the mother, aghast 
at the rebellion. 

‘* Billie-boggin,’’ persisted the infant, 
and the matter was settled. 

Not knowing it to be settled, Mrs. 
Pettison sought to starve the refractory 
one into obedience. 

‘*Tt is more than a matter of a mere 
silly name,’’ she explained to her hus- 
band. ‘‘ It is awhole principle. More- 
over, if I allow her to have her way in 
this instance, each succeeding conflict 
of authority will be made more difficult. 
I must conquer now.”’ 

‘“You must,’’ agreed Mr. Pettison, 
equally solemn, equally aghast. 

So, to Johanna Ernestine was offered 
a ‘‘ bottle’’ at her next feeding, which 
upon being hailed as a ‘‘ billie-bog- 
gin,’’ was promptly removed. Pink 
wentempty,—and kicked and screamed. 
After another three hours—hungry, re- 
bellious hours—the bottle was hailed 
still more violently as a billie-boggin. 
Again it was removed. Being emptier, 
Pink kicked and screamed more furi- 
ously. A third attempt was no less a 
failure. When the time came for the 





fourth feeding, what with hunger and 
passion the baby had worked herself 
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intoa fever and was raving for her bil- 
lie-boggin in real delirium. 

Not being a monster, the heart-broken 
if fad-ridden mother gave in. 

‘* Here is your dott/e, dear,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

‘* Oh billie-boggin,’’ muttered the ba- 
by, clutching it ravenously. For a quar- 
ter of an hour she imbibed, sanity and 
peace returning in measure as the milk 
disappeared. When finished, ‘‘ Take 
billie-boggin,’’ she commanded, pok- 
ing the article into her mother’s hand. 
Then she sank into a long and victori- 
ous sleep. 

Outsiders who heard the Pettisons re- 
questing the nurse to prepare ‘‘ Pink’s 
billie-boggin’’ never dreamed of the 
frightful struggles the words inferred. 

There wasn’t a nurse after a few years. 
Poverty was another factor which aided 
in Pink’s liberation. The Pettisons 
came down in the world. Not every- 
body knew it, because Mrs. Pettison 
believed in putting her best foot fore- 
most—as she expressed it; and that foot 
was so much in evidence even after the 
crash came that neighbors contented 
themselves by merely wondering how 
in the world the Pettisons got along as 
they did, and Mr. Pettison out of his 
job, too. 

For a fact, they did not get along; 
but, just as stars apparently shine for 
thousands of years after they have died 
in heaven, so can a family, though 
socially and financially extinct, manage 
to twinkle along for quite a time on the 
reserves of the attic trunks and the con- 
tents of the kitchen cupboard and the 
root cellar. 

Mrs. Pettison being obliged to look 
after her house, had very little time for 
personal encounter with her youngest 

-which kept Pink’s disposition ina 
pleasant and unruffled condition. The 
child’s insides profited, too. There was 
no money to buy thrice cooked cereals 
and predigested foods; consequently 
Pink had to do her own digesting—some- 
thing none of the others could. The 
third Pettison was especially weak in 
this regard, being a semi-invalid. Pink 
said it was her name—Constantia. Con- 
stantia herself said it was her liver. She 
referred to herself sighingly so often as 
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a ‘‘ perfect wreck’’ that Pink heart- 
lessly dubbed her ‘‘the P. W.’’ but 
evened up by giving her a world of af- 
fectionate care. 

Who says that thirteen is not an un- 
lucky number? It was when Pink 
was thirteen years old that the final 
crash came, and the last savings of the 
family were swept away in a bank fail 
ure. 

No one seemed to appreciate the 
gravity of their need except the young- 
est. The others were stupidly hopeful 
over nothing. Mrs. Pettison was to 
rent rooms; Rex was to enter the min- 
istry; Regina, his twin sister, was to 
sing in the choir; while Constantia was 
to attend to the housekeeping. Mr. 
Pettison would /ave to get something 
to do soon. But—the pride of none 
of them could stand advertising their 
rooms; Rex loathed the ministry; Re 
gina was too miserably shy to ever 
open her mouth in a public place; Con- 
stantia was always too busy massaging 
her liver to have any time or inclina- 
tion left for housekeeping; and, saddest 
of all, Mr. Pettison, in his weary middle 
age, was merely the clerk that he was 
when a youth, and to every position 
open to him there were hundreds of 
high school boys ready and able to take 
it ata few dollars a week. The mental 
worry of all this slid from the others 
like water from a duck’s back, and 
settled in lines of anxious care on the 
small, pale face of the youngest. When 
she could stand it no longer, she wrote 
this letter : 

Dear Cousin John. 

I am the one who is to get a hundred dol- 
lars when you die. I hope you won't die, but 
will send my mother the money right away. 
I’ll callit square. Dad’s in a hole all right. 
The dinky old wolf is howling at our door to 
beat the band. Don’t tell Ma I wrote this. I 
get jawed at enough as it is. 

Yours very kindly 
PINK PETTISON. 

(The only comment to be made upon 
this letter is to state that Mrs. Pettison 
tabooed slang more rigorously, if any- 
thing, than she did baby-talk.) 

Naturally, Pink was the least sur- 
prised of the family, when, later, a let 
ter came from Cousin John stating that 
owing to a business trip he was in 


America and would call upon his rela- 
tives at a stated date, and since their in- 
terests were always his, although his 
home was remote, he would be happy if 
they would allow him to serve them in 
any way. 

‘* That sounds as if he were going to 
do something for us,’’ said Mrs. Petti- 
son wisely. ‘‘It would be just like 
him to offer to send Rex t 
give Regina a musical ucation. I 
shall accept both offers. But we must 
not appear to him to b destitute 
circumstances. We must appear pros 
perous. Nothing succeeds like success. 
We must put our best foot 

With these axioms and others, to be 
found in copy books wlrere they ought 
to be left, Mrs. Pettison prepared 
a brave front to greet the strange rela- 


college, and 


foremost.’’ 


tive. The house was put in its best 
order; the famiiy was art in its best 
garments; cake and wine were on the 
side table. At least, it would have 
been cake and wine had Mrs. Pettison 
been built on those lines, but she was a 
pure-food follower, so the cake was a 


sort of predigested biscuit looking as if 
made out of sun-dried angleworms, and 
the wine was unferment grape juice. 

Atthe hour set for Cousin John’s ar 
rival, Pink took up her station by the 
window. 

‘Tf he is old and red, thin, fierce- 
looking, and all off on toy 
she announced, critical] 


he’s here,’’ 


‘All off on top—’” hazarded Mrs. 
Pettison blankly. 
‘* Bald,” said Rex laconically 


‘‘T forbid these unladylike ex pres- 
sions, Miss ? how often have I—’’ 

‘*That’s true, you know ’tis, Johan- 
na,” chirupped Rex. 

‘‘ If you keep chewing the rag, Rex, 
you'll have lint on the lungs by the 
time Cousin John gets in,’’ volunteered 
Pink. ‘‘ He’s on the steps now.’’ 

Mrs. Pettison just barely managed 
to choke off her ire, when Cousin John 
entered and all were soon shaking hands 
and.exchanging greetings together. 

‘* Which is Pink ?’’ he demanded. 

‘*This is Johanna,’’ said Mrs. Petti- 
son, waving towards her youngest, and 
managing to convey to that youngest, 
and to her alone, that the little matter 
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“Uf you give us the shake, we're up against it for sure.” 
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between them would be taken up later. 

‘* Pink ?’’ insisted the new comer. 

‘* Pink,’’ said that damsel, briefly, 
taking his outstretched hand. 

They looked at each other oddly as 
they shook hands, and, without a word 
being spoken, Pink received assurance 
that her secret would be kept and that 
her family was to be helped. Ske saw 
a very strong old man, with beetling 
brows over piercing eyes, a chin that 
looked determined, and a stern but not 
unkindly mouth. fe saw a tall and 
slender child, witha sleek, brown head, 
like a deer’s, and with eyes likea deer’s, 
too, for they were at the one time both 
frightened and fearless. If he wondered 
how so spiritual a form could go with 
so careless a tongue, he was not the 
first. 

Satisfied that all was to be well, 
Pink withdrew to a corner and be- 
came a fascinated listener. 

Of course a lawless amount of time 
went in accounts, biographical and 
funereal, of several thousand relatives 
and friends, and it was not until the 
visit was practically over, and Cousin 
John was actually on his feet to go, 
that he said :— 

‘* By the way, ifthis young man here, 
Rex, wants to begin at the bottom of 
the ladder and work his way up, I 
can get him a smallish position im- 
mediately.’’ 

‘* Indeed ?”’ 
son. 

Pink’s heart beat very faintly. She 
knew that voice. 

‘“Yes. A manufacturing friend of 
mine wants me to find him an extra 
hand or two. There’s not much in 
it to begin with, but there’s always 
a chance for promotion. What say you, 
Rex ?”’ 

‘You are very kind, sir, I want to 
work,’’ began Rex manfully. Then 
he caught sight of his mother’s outraged 
face, and faltered and flushed, ‘‘ but if 
possible—I should like to procure— 
perhaps —a position — more compat- 
ible—with dignity—than—’’ Words 
shriveled on his tongue, burned to acrisp 
by the baleful fire in his cousin’s eves. 

‘*T hope you may find it, sir, I hope 
you may find it!’’ snarled the old man. 


remarked Mrs. Petti- 


‘*Mine won't go begging, I 
you. 

‘* There are some things more impor- 
tant than money,’’ began Mrs. Petti- 
son sagely. ‘‘ It won’t do to deny that 
we zeed money, perhaps—’’ 

Cousin John cut her short 

‘* How much ?’’ he demanded, adding 
rather sarcastically, ‘‘ I am not so poor 
myself as not to be able to share a little 
with a relative in need.”’ 


assure 


‘“You are mistaken, indeed,’’ cried 
Mrs. Pettison, bridling at once,’’ if you 


think we are ones to impose upon our 
kin! Not while my children can work 
for me—’’ 

He interrupted her again, by point- 
ing to Regina, and demanding. 

‘Is ¢azs the one who will work? 
We'll soon see! Young lady, I hap- 
pen to know in your town a woman 
who wants a refined girl to be nurse and 
governess to her little child I said 
I’d see you about it. Is the position 
compatible with your dignity ?”’ 

Letting her good judgment go to the 
winds, Regina stepped into the boat 
with her beloved twin brother 

‘Tt is not,’’ she said calmly. It was 
at this juncture that Pink leaked from 
the room. She did not see the final wind 
up. 

‘* May I offer you some refreshment, 
Cousin?” inquired Mrs. Pettison,haught- 
ily putting an end to further bene- 
fit. 

He lowered his glasses and looked 
long and earnestly at the proffered dain- 
ties. ; 

‘* Refreshments? Ha! ‘Thanks very 
much? Notany! Good day!’’ With 
this he slammed on his hat and shot 
from the house. 

At the first corner he met his would- 
be namesake. She stopped his furious 
course by standing squarely in front 
of him. , 

‘* Cousin, if you give us the shake, 
we're up against it for sure,’ urged 
Pink, wringing her hands il despera- 
tion in her eyes. 

‘« Shake? ‘up against’ 
demanded, turning upon het 

‘* Now ple-e-ease come off your perch! 
you can catch on like a bird, if you 
only want! I know there is an Eng- 


vhat?’’ he 
ingrily. 
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lish half to you but there’s an American 
half, too. Won't you give the Eng- 
lisher a day off and let the American 
play ball! won’t you ?’’ 

His eyes grew less angry as he real- 
ized her evident suffering, but he still 
spoke hotly. 

‘* How can I help people against their 
will? You heard how they turned me 
down !’’ 

‘* Did what ?’’ whispered Pink. 

He broke into a laugh, and caught 
her hand in his and patted and petted 
it while he talked. 

‘* Little girl, you seem to have two 
ideas in your head—if you are a Petti- 
son !—now, if you see a path for me, 
point it out.’’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ suggested Pink, hopefully, 
‘* Rex is not the chump he looks.” 

‘* You mean—?”’ 

‘*Go ahead.”’ 

‘‘_that left to himself he would ac- 
cept an inferior position rather than re- 
main idle ?”’ 

‘*You’re there.’’ 

‘* Very good. I will keep this one 
for him. ‘Tell him to see me about it 
to-morrow.” 

Gratitude and relief sent a brilliant 
color into the girl’s face, but she said 
nothing, contenting herself by squeez- 
ing the great hand which covered 
hers. 

‘* Ts there anything else ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Regina thinks Rex is the whole 
thing. She’s a great deal of a copy- 
cat. If he goes to work, she will.’’ 

‘* Then Iam to tell my friend that 
her little boy is to have his govern- 
ess ?”” ' 

‘‘Wouldn’t be scared to risk it if I 
were you.” 

‘‘Good again. Is there anything 
else ?”’ 

‘* Dad’s on the bargain counter, too,”’ 
offered Pink, with the nonchalance o1 
extreme need. 

‘* God bless my soul ! you don’t mean 
it! How have you managed to live !"’ 

‘*On our uppers,’’ said Pink. She 
looked back over the near past and her 
face paled. Humiliation and want 
generally go hand in hand. 

‘Your father unemployed! Dear, 
dear, dear! Here is where I am power- 
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less Iam afraid. I know of no posi- 
tion—”’ 

‘* Couldn’t invent something ?’’ asked 
Pink, guilelessly. 

‘‘Invent? Well, well, well! Per- 
haps I might use a secretary—’”’ 

‘* Perhaps nothing \’’ sang Pink, joy- 
ously. ‘‘ You bet you'll use one! and 
in a blooming hurry, too! May I tell 
Dad ?”’ 

‘* Tell him. Is there anything else ?’’ 

‘‘No. Except—except that I think 
you are good!’’ said Pink, growing 
whiter with suppressed feeling. Again 
she wrung his hand. 

‘*T want a daughter !’’ he cried ex- 
plosively. ‘‘I want you! I am an old 
man, my dear, childless and lonely. If 
you come back to England with me 
there’s not a rational wish you can form 
that I won’t gratify ! If you want learn- 
ing, pick out your seminary! If 
you want travel, off we go! If you 
want society, I'll buy it for you !’’ 

Every variety of expression, delight, 
amusement, excitement—all danced 
over Pink’s transfigured face as she 
listened. But finally she shook her 
head. 

‘* Too sudden,’’ she said. ‘‘ I'll bea 
sister to you. And stay here.’’ 

‘* Won’t come ?”’ 

se No.’ , 

‘* Why ?”’ 

‘* Well, because,’’ here she waved her 
hand towards her home—‘‘ I’m rather 
useful around the menagerie. I know 
how to ease the P.W.’s liver, for one 
thing. For another, I know where to 
oil the running gear of the Poor-but- 
Honests when it gets out of fix. And 
—it’s always too tough for me when it 
comes to cutting the gaug.’’ 

‘* Tch! tch! my dear !’’ he fumed, 
frowning at the expressions. 

‘‘ Sure mike, ‘tch’ or no ‘ tch’,’’ she 
continued, unabashed. Suddenly the 
color rushed again to her face and she 
flung up her sleek head shy and deer- 
like once more, radiant with a new 
idea. 

‘* Could you stand the P.W. in Eng- 
land for one year?’’ she demanded 
breathlessly. 

‘“No !”’ he thundered. 

‘*Oh, you must! you must! She’s 
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not half bad! Her liver’s mostly a fake. 
Ma and Dad just pick her to death. 
Now, if you’ll ship her to England for 
a year, chipped as she is, and send her 
back mended, I'll, I’ll—I don’t know 
what I wouldn't do for you !’’ 

‘*T know what you wouldn’t do for 
me,’’ he observed gruffly. 

** What ?”’ 

‘* What I just asked.’’ 

Pink reflected, and the unchildish 
pallor and gravity came back to her. 

‘* All right,’’ she said, and he did not 
notice the weariness. ‘‘ Cure the P.W. 
and I’ll come over for keeps.” 

‘* You will ?’’ 

‘*Sure’s shooting.’’ 

‘* Shake.”’ 

The two looked keenly into each 
other’s eyes and gravely shook hands. 
Then he raised his hat and she went 
to the house to impart her various 
news. 

She found the family in extremest de- 
jection. Mrs. Pettison, no longer put- 
ting her best foot foremost, had that 
foot and the other too, limply disposed 
upon the sofa where, of course, the rest 
of her was. And she was crying. Rex 
was helplessly beating the devil’s tattoo 
upon the window. Regina had her dark 
eyes fixed upon him, pityingly and 
frowningly. Constantia, a victim of an 
acute attack either of liver or sympathy, 
was weeping with her mother. 

‘* Oh, turn off the water-works,’’ ex- 
claimed Pink irritably. Then she 
told. 

It was as if she held them all in the 
palm of her skinny little hand; one by 
one she stood them on their feet, while 
tears, poverty, illness, melancholy, all 
took flight. 

Indeed, the Pettisons, reviving like 
hollow-stemmed plants after a_ rain, 
cheered too much and too immediately. 

‘* Rex,’’ demanded his mother, sit- 
ting up capably, numberless possibili- 
ties in the way of health-foods glitter- 
ing in her eye, ‘‘ come back here, take 
a pencil, and write out an order I shall 
give you for the grocer.” 

‘* Yes, mamma.’’ He had been in- 
tending to hunt for his father, but obe- 

diently turned and sat down at the desk. 


’ 


‘* And Regina—’’ she went on. 

‘* Yes, mamma ?”’ 

‘*(I must insist that you conquer this 
incessant frowning.) Look over this 
pattern book with Constantia. You 
will both need new gowns immediately. 
Constantia particularly.’’ 

‘* Yes, mamma.”’ 

‘** And, Johanna—”’ 

‘*Excuse me!’’ said Pink curtly, 
heading for the door. 

‘*What, Johanna! Can you not 
evince the slightest interest in our 
affairs? You will please me by remain- 
ing to rejoice with us awhile at our 
brighter prospects !”’ 

‘‘No ‘rejoice’ in mine to-day, 
thanks,’’ said Pink, airily, opening the 
door. 

‘* Where are you going ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Pettison, her next remarks to be— 
‘* What are you going for?’’ and ‘‘ How 
long are you going to stay?” Pink 
knew them by heart and resolved to cut 
all but the first :—‘‘ Where are you go- 
ing ?’’ 

‘*Out!” she cried, disappearing im- 
mediately, and slamming the door be- 
hind her. 

She fled to the friendly barn and 
climbed up into the loft where years ago 
she had dragged Bruno, the old rock- 
ing-horse, to be a comfort in hours of 
just such distress as this. The loft was 
dim and close and dusty—a strange 
place for the Angel who guards the 
childishness of unchildish children, but 
there the angel was. 

‘* Be sorry for me, Bruno,’’ pleaded 
Pink, kneeling upon the floor, clinging 
to her wooden friend and hiding her 
face in his scanty mane. Her deer-like 
head was low enough now, her sleek 
hair ruffled, her insolent voice as gentle 
and mournful as a dove’s. The tears 
raced through her fingers, but she was 
not conscious of them. ‘‘ Be sorry for 
me, dear. I have become a beggar / 
I begged, Bruno. It was for the others 
—and they needed it—but I begged. 
And I sold myself away from home. 
Bruno, dear, be sorry—there is no one 
else to be sorry—just you, Bruno—I 
begged--and I think my heart is 
broken.”’ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


DRAMATIC EXCHANGE 


By F. ELDERKIN FYLES 


AUL M. POTTER was quoted, 
on his recent return from Europe, 
as sympathizing deeply and in an 

effectively quivering voice with the 
English dramatists and actors who, he 
said, were being crowded from their own 
capital by the American invaders. All 
of which, on the part of the American 
dramatist, was commendable for its pa- 
triotism rather than for its common- 
sense. During the last ten years, since 
the much-paragraphed American inva- 
sion of theatrical London began, all of 
that city’s leading actor-managers, with 
a single exception, and several distinct- 
ly ‘‘unleading’’ players have toured our 
country, for whom, in exchange, we 
have sent Mrs. Leslie Carter, Nat Good- 
win and William Gillette for two en- 
gagements each, and Miss Annie Rus- 
sell for one, with a negro entertainment 
and some Casino burlesques as the en- 
tire rest. And as for the exchange of 
dramas, half the plays of any Broadway 
season are of foreign make, while the 
most boasted year has introduced no 
more than half a dozen American pieces 
to London. But these words are not to 
discuss the international exchange of 
plays but of players, and a glance back 
at last season shows seven stars and as 
many starless companies from England 
arrayed against one troupe of unbleached 
American cake-walkers sent abroad by 
us. After all, though, but for patriotic 
pride, are we not the gainers—we who 
revel in the uninterrupted possession of 
art such as that of Maude Adams, Mar- 
garet Anglinand Richard Mansfield, and 
add to that frequent views of Sir Henry 
Irving and Mrs. Patrick Campbell? It 
rather looks as if we are the winners in 
the International Dramatic Exchange. 
The newly-started season, which Mr. 
Potter hails as America’s own in Lon- 
don, will send them Mabelle Gilman 
and announcements of the coming with- 
in a year or twoof Julia Marlowe, E. H. 
Sothern, Maude Adams, Grace George 
and Mrs. Carter. In exchange we have 


Sir Henry Irving, Tomasso Salvini, 
Mrs. Langtry, Marie Tempest, Martin 
Harvey, Charles Warner, Charles Haw- 
trey, Charlotte Wiehe, Vesta Tilley, 
George P. Huntley, Kyrle Bellew and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Forbes-Robertson 
among us, with promises by Mr. Froh- 
man of the imminent importation of H. 
Beerbohm Tree, Sir Charles Wyndham, 
George Alexander, John Hare, Ellen 
Terry, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 

The English actor knows that a suc- 
cess in America means almost twice as 
much in financial gain as a cort 
ing popularity at home. That is wth 
the right play. Sir Henry Irving is the 
only British player who can draw us in 
great multitudes in the old repertory, 
though he makes assurance doubly sure 
by bringing the new ‘‘ Dante.’’ The 
Kendals and Mrs. Campbell succeeded 
at first as fads, without new plays, but 
their prosperity was not lasting, and 
they, too, wait now for novelties. 

J. Forbes-Robertson, Martin Harvey, 
George Alexander and Arthur Bourchier 
form a group of London actor-managers, 
allied in other things beside their popu- 
larity and prosperous leadership in their 
capital. America knew all four in their 
days of pre-historic fame when they fig- 
ured as ‘‘ supporting ’’ actors, and ,the 
best one of them asa leading man. Now, 
well established in British actor-manage- 
ment, they have for many years cast 
longing glances U.S.-ward. But the 
play ? Almost ten years ago Mr. Bour- 
chier, who had reason to believe he had 
gained a following as John Drew’s 
successor in Daly’s company, came here 
as a star, bringing his wife, Violet Van- 
brugh, and her since brilliantly sucessful 
sister, Irene Vanbrugh. But his plays, 
‘The Chili Widow ’”’ and ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Proctor,’’ were slender farces that only 
a familiar and favorite personality could 
have borne to success, and Mr. Bour- 
chier returned to London town a poorer 
but a wiser man. His failure and the 
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fate of Beerbohm Tree, who, rich in art 
but bankrupt in novelty, was making 
his second unlucky effort to establish 
himself among us at that time, have 
stood as an amalgamated warning to the 
English star who would lay siege to 
American dollars without a strong, 
striking and unfamiliar play. Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. Alexander heeded the warning. 
Mr. Alexander’s case is odd and leaves 
reasonable room for doubt as to whether 
his exact position could be uprooted 
from its London ground and trans- 
planted to a foreign land that would 
give to it the same rich soil from 
which to draw life and luxuriant 
bloom. He is no uncommon actor, 
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J Forbes-Robertson as ‘‘ Dick Heldar,” in “The Light that Failed.”’ 








as people who saw him here with Irving 
and Terry may recall. An uninspired 
impersonator of such simple and un- 
exacting roles as Bassanio in ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’’ and the title 
part of ‘‘ Faust,’’ was the American 
estimate of him, and his art has not 
appreciably expanded. Yet his emi- 
nence in London is second tonone. A 
reputation reared on a truly remarkable 
gift of discovering, in manuscript, plays 
from good to great—(it was he who 
found and gave to the world such 
masterpieces as Pinero’s ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ and ‘‘ The Princess 
and the Butterfly,’’ Wilde’s ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest’’ and ‘‘ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,’’ Esmond’s ‘‘ The 
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Gertrude Elliott (Mrs. Forbes-Robertson) as 


Wilderness’’ and Stephen Phillips’ 
‘* Paolo and Francesca’”’)—a faultless 
production of these dramas; a prodigal 
generosity in the making up of casts; a 
nice understanding of a gentleman’s 
comfort in a theater; and withal a 
social position that makes his person- 
ality a factor in the lives of the people 
he entertains; these things might van- 
ish into air on a transatlantic voyage, 
and leave the uninspired Mr. Alexan- 
der a strange actor in a strange land. 
Therefore he has repeatedly sold the 
American rights in his plays at a hand- 
some profit! But temptation grew too 
strong, and a year ago he announced 
his coming next month, setting the 
very evening in December when he 


‘** Maisie’? wn “The Light that Fatlea. 
would produce ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca "’ 
at the Knickerbocker Theater. Ap- 
parently Prudence has overtaken the 
sprightly spirit of Adventure, as the 
Alexander announcement has_ been 
quietly withdrawn, and he has joined 
the Wyndham-Hare-Tree army who are 
‘* coming next season.’’ 

Unlike Mr. Alexander’s reputation, 
that of Forbes-Robertson’s and that of 
Martin Harvey’s grew up from personal 
art rather than professional sagacity. 
This and the fact that they are newer in 
stage leadership, made it necessary for 
them to sell the American rights in 
their plays to add money to the required 
sum for London production. Thus Mr. 
Harvey found himself with an inclina- 
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Sir Henry Irving as ‘‘ Dante.” 


tion for a tour but without ‘‘ The Only 
Way,’’ and postponed from year to year 
positively announced visits, testing, in 
the meantime, available plays to take 
its place. Only his personal art and 
admired use of Shakespeare kept 
Forbes-Robertson in prosperity till he 
staged ‘* Mice and Men,’’ and when he 
offered to buy the American rights from 
the author he found himself ‘‘ too late 
by a week.’’ Mr. Frohman was already 
engaging actors to ‘‘support’’ Miss 
Annie Russell in it. Thus these two 
London players waited year after year, 
until the restless Mr. Harvey, for- 
getful of Tree’s fate and Bourchier’s, 
crossed the seas without a novelty—and 
with a wife. Now, though it be a 


digression and ungallantly so at that, in 
the record of the London actor-manager 
in America the wife must be mentioned 
as playing an unfortunate and inglori- 
ous part. Beerbohm Tree had to leave 
Mrs. Tree at home on his second tour, 
so unflattering was our opinion of her. 
The frigidity of our first welcome may 
be imagined when I quote a conserva- 
tive critic as writing of her most serious 
effort, ‘‘ Mrs. Tree played Ophelia, and 
she ought never, never to do it again.’’ 
Mrs. Harvey, unfortunate in introduc- 
ing herself in a part formally invested 
with the splendid art of Margaret Ang- 
lin, was, in her inadequacy, instrumen- 
tal in the utter failure of the Harvey 
tour. Mrs. J. Forbes-Robertson we 
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The latest portrait of Mrs. Langtry. 


know of old as one of ourselves, but 
should the reports of that beautiful young 
woman's improvement in art since she 
ceased to be Gertrude Elliott be untrue, 
we are likely to be grieved again by 
the blight of domestic affection on pro- 
fessional common-sense. Forbes-Robert- 
son in retaining the rights in so success- 
ful a tragedy as ‘‘The Light That 
Failed,’’ brings himself before us on his 
first stellar tour as a powerful actor and 
the bearer of a tremendous message from 
the master novelist, worthily arranged 
in dramatic form by the clever woman 
who desires to be known as George 
Fleming. 

Miss Marie Tempest comes back to 
prove the justice of London laudation, 


even as Mr. Harvey showed us that his 
sudden advancement from playing the 
page of Ellen Terry in ‘‘ Charles*I.’’ to 
stardom—in a single night—had more 
reason than the bank account of a friend. 
Miss Tempest endeared herself years 
ago to this public as a comic opera 
singer, and as such she became be- 
loved of London in ‘‘ The Geisha’’ and 
‘*A Greek Slave.’’ But in her most 
vocal moment it was with histrionic art 
that Miss Tempest triumphed. She is 
probably the most discreet singer on the 
stage. It is her uncommon knowledge 
of what not to do quite as much as her 
admirable accomplishment that puts her 
among the foremost comediennes of our 
day. It was as Becky Sharp, in a play 
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made from ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ by her hus- 
band, Cosmo Gordon-Lenox, and Rob- 
ert Hichens, that this young woman 
forsook music for comedy. But Mrs. 
Fiske and Miss Gertrude Coghlan had 
for the time exhausted the value of the 
character here, so a tour could not be 
made at once. Nor did a great success 
in ‘‘Caste’’ further this ambition, al- 
though Miss Tempest holds out hope 
of afew performances of Polly Eccles 
during her tour in novelty, just as 
Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Harvey 
promise to appear as rival Hamlets. 
But it is in ‘‘ The Marriage of Kitty,’’ 
adapted from the French for her by her 
husband, that we will renew our ac- 
quaintance with the one-time Casino 
singer. 

Of the importation of London stars 
Mr. Frohman says: ‘‘ With a strong 
play to carry them, yes; with a reper- 
tory, no.’’ But woe betide the actor 
who lets Mr. Frohman get the Ameri- 
can rights in his forthcoming produc- 
tion! Sir Charles Wyndham, H. Beer- 
bohm ‘Tree, Irene Vanbrugh, John 
Hare, Ellen Terry and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Terry have long been on Mr. 
Frohman’s waiting list, bound to him 
should they have a play he could not 
get without them, or one that he felt par- 
ticularly required their services. He 
brought Mr. Hare and Miss Vanbrugh 
tous in ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex,’’ and 
will probably bring them soon again, 
the former in the newest Barrie comedy 
and the latter, as a co-star with H. B. 
Irving, in Pinero’s ‘‘ Letty.”’ Mr. 
Hawtrey is now so surely one of us that 
we may expect him almost every year, 
if he can secure the plays, and this sea- 
son he has apparently found one in 
‘* The Man from Blankley’s.”’ 

After all, the whole matter of the 
American touring London actor-man- 
ager is summed up in the experience of 
Beerbohm Tree, who, by the way, is in 
fact Herbert Beerbohm, and a brother 
of the satirical critic and novelist Max 
Beerbohm. No actor, barring only 
Henry Irving himself, ever came from 
England so gloriously heralded, and 
none, considering the expectations, 
failed so miserably. As to his art, opin- 
ions differ. In London the mention of 


his name inspires emotional awe, his 
presence is greeted with hysterical joy, 
the progress of his performance is at- 
tended with hushed dismay and stifled 
rapture, and the conclusion celebra- 
ted with irresponsible ecstacy. From 
this altar the London Idol stepped down 
to the stage of America, where Dan 
Leno, Irving, Hawtrey and the rest 
started on a common level until their 
art or lack of it had raised or lowered 
them in our estimation. Critical opin- 
ions varied as to Tree, though far more 
than one pen denounced him as utterly 
commonplace, a condemnation that but 
one man in London dared to voice, the 
brave and brilliant Gilbert. In speak- 
ing of Tree it seems impossible, partic- 
ularly from the American point of view, 
to avoid quoting the famous though 
familiar Gilbert estimate of his art. 
It was after his first London essay 
as Hamlet, and, as is the custom 
among the better fed and wealthier 
bohemians of Britain, a general 
state of hysteria led to a congratu- 
latory supper. Speech-maker after 
speech-maker had flung himself into 
oratorical ecstacy over the ‘‘ great- 
est of Hamilets,’’ when the dean of Lon- 
don critics, sitting at the tragedian’s 
right, leaned across him, and, control- 
ling the emotion of his voice, said: 
** We have all told of our admiration of 
Mr. Tree’s performance,—surely you, 
Mr. Gilbert, have a word of praise.’’ 
‘** Indeed,’’ replied the author of ‘‘ The 
Mikado, ‘‘I think Mr. Tree’s H/amlet 
is very funny and not a bit vulgar !”’ 
The American public agreed with our 
critics as to the London idol’s worth. 
About one-eighth of our playgoers was 
divided against itself in enthusiastic 
praise and condemnation, and the other 
seven-eighths utterly disregarded his 
presence. Since that year this excel- 
lent player has never come to us and I 
doubt if he ever will. From time to 
time circumstantial reports of his com- 
ing are circulated, and when Clyde 
Fitch’s comedy of ‘‘ The Last of the 
Dandies,’’ cost him a small fortune by 
failing in London, it looked as if he 
would bring it over seas to this country. 
The ‘‘inside story ’’ was that Mr. Tree 
was willing to thus devote six perfor- 
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H. Beerbohm 


mances a week to money-making, but 
insisted on a seventh pledged to art and 
to the introduction of Stephen Phil- 
lips’ ‘‘Herod.’’ Mr. Frohman stuck to 
the ‘‘one-play ’’ theory, and Mr. Tree 
insisted on a repertory, though he would 
not take the risk: So the matter 
dropped, to be taken up again when he 
did ‘‘ Ulysses’ in London, and then to be 
dropped again 

Tomasso Salvini’s return will be a 
fitting introduction to an Italian season 
arranged for rg04. A summer will 
divide the appearances in April of the 
older tragedian—who will act in 
** Othello ’’ and ‘‘ King Lear,’’ and the 
coming of his young rival, Ermete No- 
velli. Not only will this actor, whose 
reputation has traveled further than him- 
self, appear in Shakespeare and the 


Tree as ‘‘l 4) sses.”’ 


moderns, but Eleanora Duse will return, 
glorious in her emancipation from the 
D’Annunzio repertory. And that year, 
besides the Frohman promises from 
England, will bring us Gabrielle Rejane 
and Jane Hading from France. But 
why look so far ahead for reason for 
congratulation when we are well started 
in a season with Irving, Salvini, Marie 
Tempest, Hawtrey, Langtry and the 
Forbes-Robertsons and a dozen lesser 
lights. After all, though we will glow 
with pride when Adams, Marlowe and 
Sothern have familiarized London with 
the American art, from the selfish point 
of view, sitting comfortably at home and 
having cast at our feet the best the 
world’s stage has to offer, wein America 
are the gainers in the International 
Dramatic Exchange. 
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Lying about in the warm sunlight telling stories. 











THE LABORER’S HIRE 


By BAYARD VEILLER 


ADVENTURES IN TOIL 


UNDAY morning, aftera late break- 
fast, seven o’clock seeming almost 
luxuriously late to us, Harrison 

and I walked into Laramie. 

After the hard work of the previous 
week the twelve mile walk was noth- 
ing to us. Our road lay past half a 
dozen other camps. At each of these 
we were asked to stop for dinner by 
the men and to stop permanently by 
the bosses. It gave me a feeling of 
absolute independence to know that 
there was all the work I wanted ready 
to hand. 

I had always known Laramie as the 
place Bill Nye came from and almost 
my first visit was to the /oomerang 
office. 

I found the paper, once’ the most 
widely quoted journal in America, 
housed in a narrow two story brick 
building two doors from the hotel. 
Since the days of Nye the publication 
has prospered. Tramp printers no 
longer find work there, instead two 
union men run the regular linotype 
machines, while a small perfecting press 
runs off the edition of nine or ten thou- 
sand copies in a little less than an hour. 

Laramie was already in its usual 
Sunday paroxysm of gaiety and de- 
bauchery. The streets were crowded, 
for every ranch and mine and labor 


camp within fifty miles had its repre- 
sentatives in the crowds which moved 
from one drinking place to another or 
stood about the street corners. 

The town was not ‘‘ wide open’”’ by 
any means, for there was no _ public 
gambling, as there was at Cheyenne or 
Ogden or Salt Lake City. Still there 
was a good deal going on, for there was 
a ‘‘show at the theater,’’ and as we 
walked down Main Street we saw the 
male members of the troupe grouped in 
glittering uniforms, playing the popu- 
lar tunes of the hour on brass and wind 
instruments. The company traveled 
in its own car, in which the members 
lived, the expenses being paid by the 
owner. They remained a week in a 
town as small as Laramie, and played a 
new piece every night. Their prices 
ranged from ten to thirty cents, and 
their plays from ‘‘ Lost in New York’”’ to 
‘*As You Like It.’’ All the men in the 
company were required to dress gaudily, 
and to play in the daily street parade. 
The manager of the troupe was a re- 
splendent person. He wore striped 
trousers which literally hurt the eyes, a 
brilliant red waistcoat, white plug hat, 
and long plaid frock coat, and carried 
a heavy ebony cane with a gold handle. 
I wish I could reproduce his voice, but 
his patter was something of this sort, 
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repeated without pause or stop. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget the big show at the Oprey House 
to-night. The Metropolitan Stock 
Company di-rect from New York, in a 
repertoire of the greatest successes of 
the year. See our great star, Miss 
Minnie Carstairs. Frohman tried to 
get her for his best company, but I had 
her pinched by a long time contract. 
Every play produced with a wealth of 
scenic investiture that dazzles the eyes, 
bewilders the mind and satiates the 
artistic senses. The greatest organiza- 
tion of the kind west of the Rockies, 
ladies and gentlemen! Don’t forget 
now, the Oprey House ‘to-night, the 
best show ever given in Laramie.’’ 

Then the actor band struck up. The 
music was weird and wonderful, but it 
attracted a crowd, and that was all that 
was desired. Later in the day I drifted 
round to the car owned by the company, 
and had a long talk with the manager. 
An old time barn-storming actor, he was 
now on the high-road to a moderate 
fortune. ‘There were ten members to 
his company, and one man in advance 
of the show. The advance man was 
paid twenty dollars a week, 
out of which he paid his 
board, but not his traveling 
expenses. These were little 
or nothing, however, for the 
roads, in consideration of the 
contract for hauling the pri- 
vate car, gave the agent free 
transportation. His work was 
personally to put up the gau- 
dy bills of the company, and 
to make whatever contracts 
were necessary for hauling 
the scenery, lighting the halls 
or theater, arranging for 
newspaper advertising and 
last, but not least, it was his 
place to secure as much free 
advertising in the reading 
columns of the papers as he 
could possibly get. 

The actors received from 
ten to fifteen dollars a week 
and their board, and one of 
them did the cooking for the 
company. It will readily be 
seen that with expenses that 
averaged about two hundred 








Old Jimmy the cook. 


and fifty dollars a week, the mana- 
ger made money when his receipts 
averaged nearly four hundred. 

Late in the afternoon we returned to 
camp. The men were lying about in 
the warm sunlight, for cold does not 
come until the sun has been down an 
hour or more. Some were sleeping in 
their bunks, eight or ten men in our 
tent were playing poker, a few were 
writing letters, others were telling 
stories. I took a seat near one group, 
was welcomed with a nod from the 
speaker, and listened while the others 
talked. 

‘** Twas workin’ in Minnesot 
ter for MacArthur Brothers,’’ one man 
was saying. ‘‘ They were building the 
road that they call the Great Western 
now; in those days they called it the 
Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City. It 
was a single track line running from 
Chicago to St. Paul, with a branch to 
Kansas City.” 

‘*T wuz on that work too,’’ inter- 
rupted one of the men. ‘‘ Whitey Sulli- 
van was the boss of the gang 

‘’ Tis of him that I’m telling ye,’’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘ him and 
meself.’’ 

‘*—D’ye -remimber the fight 
he had with Mike the Da- 
go ?’’ said the other. 

‘* "T'was the grandest fight 
I iver see, the grandest,’’ 
said the first speaker. 

‘* Mike drew his gun,’’ he 
went on, after giving the un- 
important details of the origin 
of the row; ‘‘an’ just as he 
was going to shoot Whitey 
kicked him full in the stom- 
ach. He wint down like a 
log, but came up like a rub- 
ber ball. I niver see a man 
git up so quick. ‘This time 
he .niver bothered about a 
gun, but came at Whitey 
with a knife about a_ foot 
long. Whitey grabbed his 
arm with both hands and 
broke it at the elbow. ’T was 
the left arm, and Mike never 
said a word. He let out a 
groan for a second, and then 
come back with the other gun. 


i that win- 
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One bullet took Whitey over the eye and 
glanced. His face was red with his own 
blood; he was a terrible sight, and he 
wuz jest crazy with the fight. I’ve 
seen many men like that, but none so 
bad as Whitey. He wuz quiet too, but 
suddenly he jumped for the Dago and 
caught him under the ear with his 
fist. The fellow jest rolled over like 
he wuz dead. Whitey jumped on him 
then, and kicked in his face till ye 
couldn't tell it from raw beef. Then he 
broke near all his ribs with his boot- 
heels. ’T was a grand fight.”’ 

No one asked the fate of the Italian, 
no one seemed to care. 

“°’Twas that fight brought on the 
trouble me and Whitey had next win- 
ter,”’ the story teller went on. ‘‘ The 
men were working along the Missis- 
sippi river that time, and there was 
one place where it widened out till it was 
likea lake. They called it Lake Pip- 
pin, I guess. Well, the Dagos hadn't 
been paid off for two months an’ I wuz 
sent down with near ten thousand dol- 
lars in bills. Mike, who was well 
then, but a sight with his broken 
nose and one ear gone, put up a 
job to steal the stuff, thinkin’ it 
would send Whitey to the crib. We 
took a short trip with the money, goin’ 
down the lake on the ice, and when we 
was two miles from the shore, near two 
hundred Dagos come after us. We 
found out afterwards Mike had told 
them we was skipping with their money. 
Well, we lit out for the shore and got 
there four minutes ahead of the gang. 
We was both armed, and I shot the 
first feller that tried to come into the 
empty old house we had taken refuge 
in. Then we pushed a lot of barrels 
over against the door, and went upstairs 
to the second floor. I walked across 
to look out the winder, and some one 
in the crowd shot off my hat. Then 
Whitey tried to get to the winder and 
tell the men the truth, but they shot at 
him every time he showed his head. 
We finally had to lie down on the floor. 
It was the only way for they kept 
shooting through the windows all day. 
It was cold as Greenland too, and we 
couldn’t move to light a fire. I had 
one ear frozen bad that time. 


‘‘ Along about dark Whitey said he 
was going out. I told him we'd be 
killed, but he said he’d just as soon as 
be froze to death. So we made a 
sneak for it. We dropped out of the 
windows at the back of the house and 
it was lucky we did for half an hour 
later they set fire to it. 

‘“ Then they got on to our skippin’ 
and come after us, but they couldn’t 
follow our tracks long in the dark, so 
we got away with the money, and went 
back to St. Paul with it. The men 
had to come up there for their money, 
but we never seen that Dago Mike after 
that. I heard he had a talk with the 
boss that scared him most to death.’’ 

After supper, bed was what I wanted 
more than anything else. I climbed 
into my bunk at once, but most of the 
others took that hour for the week’s 
wash. Metal pails filled with water had 
been placed on the big stove, and as 
soon as it was heated, the men pro- 
ceeded to wash out their underwear. 
They hung it to dry on lines strung 
across the tent, and the atmosphere of 
the place was soon as moist and heavy 
as a Turkish bath. 

Monday morning brought a change 
in my work. I did not ask for it, and 
never found out why M’Clure forced 
me to it. When I reported to him after 
breakfast he told me to take out a team 
of mules. This was quite beyond my 
power, for the brutes refused to lower 
their heads, and I could not have 
reached them to adjust the bridle with- 
out the use of a step ladder. I begged 
for my old team, but the Scot was ob- 
durate. Then I wandered out of the 
stable, wondering what I was to do 
next. I had lost all fear of being idle, 
for I knew by that time that there 
were twenty camps in the vicinity at 
any one of which I should be welcomed. 

I was picked up in less than ten 
minutes by the timekeeper. He laughed 
when I told him why I was idle. 


M’Clure was a known eccentric, but he 
was too valuable a man to lose, and he 
was allowed full control of the stables, 
and of the men who were driving. I was 
sent to Dan Mulrooney, three quarters 
of a mile away, to work on the rock 
pile which was being used for ballast- 
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ing the track. I found about twenty 
men at work there under the cruelest 
man I have ever known. He took a 
violent dislike to me from the moment 
I walked into his camp, and for three 
days he made my life miserable. At first 
my work was to shovel or to lift the 
broken rock into a cart. In my eager- 
ness to do the right amount I filled my 
shovel each time. It made a very 
heavy load, and occasionally I stopped 


shtones in yure shovel aich toime,’’ he 
ordered, ‘‘an shovel slow. Phawt’s th’ 
use in workin us all to death? We 
ain't in no hurry to end this job.”’ 
After that I ‘‘ sogered ’’ with the best 
of them, but I could not win the fellow- 
ship of the men. They regarded me 
with distrust, and nothing I could do 
would change their attitude towards me. 
Finally Mulrooney took my _ shovel 
away from me, and gave me a fifty 
































Vy work was to lift the 


to breathe, missing just one shovel full 
inthe chorus of labor. This brought 
Mulrooney down on me, at once. He 
swore like a pirate, and wanted to know 
if I came thereto work or tosleep. I told 
him I was throwing twice the weight of 
rock of any man in the gang, and was 
entitled to a little rest now and then. 

‘* Rist, is ut, ye dom fule,’’ he cried, 
while the men howled with amusement, 
‘** Rist, ye dirthy lofer? Ar-re ye thryin 
ter ruin all the bhoys? Put a few 


* broken rock wnto a cart. 


pound sledge, and orders to break the 
heavy slabs of rock. It was the proper 
sort of work for a two hundred pound 
man, not for one who tipped the scales 
at a hundred and fifty, and was so short 
that he could not lift the hammer to a 
fair height. I got along all right for 
one day with that sledge, but I shall 
never forget the horror of it 

Tired and stiff as I was from my day’s 
work with the fifty pound sledge, the 
next day found me working the drill. 
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This was imposition, for the work was 
skilled labor and done by that class of 
workman known as a ‘‘rockman and 
driller.’’ ‘There were very few of these 
men on this particular job. They were 
all employed further along the line near 
the Aspen tunnel, which was an 
engineering feat of no small magnitude. 
Still with no experience whatever I was 
put on the drill and kept at it until my 
head reeled and my hands and arms 
were numb with pain and fatigue. 

The noon hour meant little to me that 
day for I was too sick and dizzy to eat. 
I began to understand how men get to 
the point of murder, for Mulrooney stood 
over me nearly the entire day, jibing 
and swearing at me until I longed to 
drive a knife into him. 

When the order to knock off work 
came at six my temper was about gone, 
and I turned on the bully. I didn’t 
swear. I was too mad for that. I was 
so angry that I believe I lost my as- 
sumption of a dialect, and my ‘‘r’s’’ 
were lost tosound and my ‘‘a’s’’ broad- 
ened in a remarkable manner. The men 
looked at me aghast, and Mulrooney 
grew purple. 

We had a glorious fight. He was a 
hundred times stronger than I, but he 
had not the most rudimentary idea of 
fighting. I landed one punch in the 
pit of his stomach. I won't talk of the 


solar plexus and all that nonsense, I 
hit him full in the pit of the stomach, 
and he howled that he was murdered. 
He came well forward from that blow, 
and I hit him on the jaw with a heavy 
left swing that put him out of business. 
It wasa good five minutes before he re- 
gained consciousness. As soon as he 
could walk he came up and shook me 
by the hand. 

‘* Ve little divil !’’ was all he said, but 
his tone was almost affectionate. After 
that I had no trouble. 

All this time Harrison, who was now 
working on the rock pile close to me, 
had been importuning the timekeeper 
for a job as flunkey and finally secured 
one. His defection from the rock pile 
affected me more than I could have be- 
lieved. I felt alone and was seized with 
unrest. One night I heard the time- 
keeper say he had to go to Laramie for 
a butcher. I told him I'd like that 
work. You are never asked if you can 
do anything in the labor camps. It is 
taken for granted that if a man asks for 
a certain line of work he is able to do 
it. If he is not he is put at something 
else. Butchery was an old story to me. 
For two years I had played in the 
woods of Maine, and every bit of meat 
that I ate I killed and butchered for 
myself. 

The internal economy of a cow and 
a deer are not very different, 














and I went at my work like 
an old hand, at least no 
comment on my method of 
cutting up the meat was 
ever made, and I kept that 
job as long as I wanted 
it. 

I did not have to kill my 
meat. The huge carcasses 
were brought to me cleaned, 
but with the hide and hoofs, 
and head and horns still on. 
My butcher shop was the 
desolate plains. In front of 
the cook camp was a scaf- 
fold some twenty feet high. 
From this hung a _ block 
and tackle. A short bar of 
wood was thrust through 














I was kept at it until my hands were numb with pain. 


the heavy tendons in each 


hind leg of the bullock, and 
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to this was at 
tached by a 
heavy iron 
hook the 
block and tac- 
kle. In this 
way I was 
able to raise 
the carcass to 
any height | 
wished, and 
my work was 
made very 
easy. Meatis 
always kept 
in the open 
air on the 
plains, and if 
hung out of 
reach of co- 
yotes and cov- 
ered with 
cheese-cloth 
to keep out 
the flies it will 
remain fresh 
indefinitely in the rarified air of those 
altitudes. I have seen and used meat 
that had hung for six months and it 
was as fresh and sweet as any ever 
served by Delmonico and certainly quite 
as tender. 

I made it a ruleto keep the meat I 
gave out to the cook two weeks before 
serving, and the men all commented on 
the improvement init. Up to this time 
the meat had been delivered only as it 
was needed, and a bullock butchered on 
Wednesday would be served as food on 
Thursday. I ordered ten bullocks at 
once and hung them all on my scaffold 
to the great amusement of the men. 
After that one bullock a day was deliv- 
ered at the camp, for that was our daily 
allowance of meat. 

As for the cutting up, the method was 
not much different from that employed 
by regular butchers, except that we had 
little demand for what are known as 
‘‘fancy’’ cuts. I did cut off a few por- 
terhouse steaks for the head men, and I 
always used one prime roast a week for 
the sub-contractor. He, of course, had 
the best of everything. 

After skinning the carcass and remov- 
ing the hoofs and horns and head, I cut 








My butcher shop was the desolate plain. 


up the rest in 
quarters. The 
forequarters 
were used for 
stews, for 
roasts, and 
for steaks. 
The hind- 
quarters, with 
the rumps, 
made roasts 
and _ steaks. 
The liver was 
used for fry- 
ing with on- 
ions, and the 
kidneys I was 
allowed to re- 
serve for a 
private stew 
of my own 
which Jimmy 
the cook al- 
lowed me to 
make when- 
ever I wished. 
None of the other men would touch 
kidney, so this was not an especial pri- 
vilege. ‘The refuse from the butchery 
belonged to the cook as did all the fats. 
These he sold every week and added 
probably forty dollars a month to his 
income. I do not believe, however, 
that the boss had any idea of the value 
of the stuff he thought was either 
thrown away or buried. 

While I am on this topic I want to 
say a few words about the cleanliness 
of the camps. Nothing was. thrown 
away or allowed to accumulate. The 
refuse from the tables was cremated, 
that from the stables sold to ranchmen 
who came miles to buy the manure. 
The tin cans, and we used dozens of 
them every day, were kept in a huge 
pile and were ultimately sold. This 
money, at least in these camps, all went 
to the cook, whose income must have 
averaged two hundred dollars a month. 

He was a very good cook and baker 
as well, and one of the quickest-tem- 
pered, kindest-hearted old Dutchmen I 
ever met. The man who had preceded 
me as butcher had refused to cut the 
meat in small enough portions to suit 
old Jimmy, neither would he trim off 
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the fat in the desired method, and there 
was constant warfare between them. I 
made it a point to give the old man just 
what he wanted, and peace reigned and 
I fed on the fat of the land. I was 
always given a freshly-cooked tender- 
loin steak for my breakfast, for I ate 
after the men now—with the flunk- 
ies, the timekeeper, the cook himself, 
and sometimes the contractor, too. 
Jimmy always took great pride in this 
second breakfast. It was his one real 
chance to show that he was more than 
a mere camp cook, and if the other men 
could have seen our bills of fare there 
would have been a riot. 

I had now been in camp nearly four 
weeks. My muscles were hard as any 
man’s and I really enjoyed my work. I 
clung to my place as butcher, for it was 
easy, pleasant work, that gave me a 
good deal of time to myself. This I spent 
with Jimmie in his kitchen, for I was 
anxious to know more of the culinary 
art. Jimmie was a cook because he 
loved the art; he was a camp cook 
because he loved money. I cannot 
reproduce his dialect, it was not Weber 
and Fieldian, it was even funnier 
than that. ‘‘ I cook because I love the 
art,’’ he said to me one day. ‘‘ Here 
there is no chance, but I make more 
money. The old man (the contractor) 
is very fond of me. I have been cook- 
ing for him this five years. I own two 
houses in Denver, and I have six thou- 
sand dollars in the bank. He does not 
know how much I make from what he 
thinks we throw away, and he pays me 
sixty dollars to cook. I make a few lit- 
tle artistic meals for you and that keeps 
me in practice. For the rest, they are 
cattleand I feedthem. You, my friend, 
know how to eat; it is an honor to cook 
for you—but what a fortune you must 
have spent in learning to eat so well!” 

One more week and my first month in 
the camp was at an end. With the 
other men I walked to the timekeeper’s 
office and was paid in good gold and 
silver coin. During the month I had 
spent fifteen dollars, and all that I had to 
show for it was a half-worn pair of 
boots, two old towels, some empty to- 
bacco pouches and some alum I had 
used to harden my hands and feet. 


With forty-five dollars, the hardest 
earned money I had ever possessed, in 
my pocket I stood outside our sleeping 
tent that Saturday after the noon meal. 

It was less than fifteen minutes after 
we had been paid and already there was 
a stream of men making their way to- 
ward that little town of tents and wood- 
en shanties, eight miles to the east of 
us, where sin and shame and crime lay 
in wait for all who cared to purchase. 

Fully two-thirds of the men from our 
camp visited this place on pay day. 
Most of those who went did not return 
until just before the breakfast hour on 
Monday morning. Somedid not return at 
all, but wandered off to other camps. 
All this was taken quite as a matter of 
course. ‘These men worked any where 
from ten to thirteen hours a day at the 
severest kind of manual labor. They 
had no relaxation of any sort from 
month end to month end. No liquor 
was allowed in camp, indeed a man 
found carrying drink into camp would 
have been turned out at once, and 
things would have gone hard with him, 
for the 1iews of such misdoing travels 
fast and he would not have found work 
at any of the camps within a distance 
of fifty or sixty miles. The nightly 
poker games in the sleeping tents gave 
some slight relaxation, but nothing in 
comparison to the needs of the men. 
The monthly debauch served admirably. 
The men rioted for two days and then 
returned penniless to camp ready for 
another months work. They called this 
having a good time. 

The City of Sin lay close by the 
main line of the Union Pacific rail- 
way, some eight or ten miles to east 
of our camp. I followed the line of 
men. Some walked alone, others in 
little groups. Harrison came running 
after me and begged me to leave my 
money with the timekeeper, at camp. 
We finally compromised on his going 
with me to ‘‘take care of me.’’ I found 


the little group of shanties and tents 
crowded to its capacity, for half a dozen 
labor camps had emptied themselves 
here. Every saloon was filled. No 
mixed drinks were sold, there was not 
time to make them and all drinks were 
fifteen cents each. Beer in kegs had 
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been sent up from Cheyenne, the only 
point within several hundred miles 
where draught beer was to be obtained. 
But draught or bottled the price was 
the same, fifteen cents for a small glass. 

There were no women in the saloons, 
but this was the only part of town they 
were not to be found. In the gam- 
bling places they were nearly always 
seated near the faro tables, begging the 
men to stake them to a ‘‘stack of 
chips ’’ or even to play the gold coin on 
some ‘‘ play ’’ they regarded as certain. 

In the dance halls—-there were but 
two—a tin pan like piano ground out 
rag time dance music, which was 
drowned by the cries of the women and 
the drunken men. 

In the gambling places the men were 
robbed openly. None of the games was 
‘*on the level.’’ I stood by the poker 
table for a few minutes, but I was there 
long enough to see one of the men using 
a hold out machine while his ‘‘ pal’’ 
operated a small ‘‘ mirror.’’ 

The roulette, twenty-one, craps, Klon- 
dyke, and chuckaluck games were all 
of a similar degree of unfairness. Men 
were encouraged to play until they were 
cleaned out. Then they were thrown 
into the street. In no instance was the 
play very high. Five cents was of 
course the smallest chip, just as it was 
the smallest coin, and the average bet 
was from ten to fifteen on each card. 
This was the case at the ordinary games. 
At both the poker and the stud games 
the bets were higher and the play 
stronger. I saw no heavy winnings, 
and of course no very heavy losses. I 
presume the average loss was twenty- 
five dollars to each man. This repre- 
sented probably about $5,000, taken 
from our camp alone. 

What money the gambling places 
and the saloons did not take the dance 
halls and the women acquired. As fast 
as a man was cleaned out he was thrown 
out. 

This made small groups of penniless 
men, who stood about the places in 
the hope that some one richer or more 
fortunate than they, would lend them 
enough money to continue their ca- 


rousal. Just here was the chance for 
the bosses who were short of men. For 
a five dollar advance in wages they 
would induce men to leave their camps 
and go to thenew. This was regarded 
as an obligation of honor, and oddly 
enough among a class of men to whom a 
promise means nothing at all, these 
pledges were invariably kept. 

Harrison and I found our way back 
to camp in time for supper. The place 
was strangely deserted and quiet. Out 
of our equipment of nearly three hun- 
dred men less than fifty were in camp 
that night. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that all those absent were on de- 
bauches. Many men went into Laramie 
inorder to send their money totheir fam- 
ilies. It was not possible to determine 
this number accurately, for these men 
are secretive about their personal affairs, 
but I think a conservative estimate 
would place the number of such men at 
fifty. Other men kept their money in 
camp, some leaving it with the time 
clerk, others keeping it under their 
trunks, where it was quite safe. 
I do not think that these men were 
especially honest, but I know that the 
theft of money is almost unknown in 
the labor camps. Detection would have 
meant lynching of course, and that may 
have a good deal to do with the honesty 
of the men. 

Sunday morning a few stragglers re- 
turned to camp. Harrison and I walked 
into Laramie again and on the way out 
we were stopped at the camp of McDon- 
ald and Son. They wanted a flunkey, 
wanted him at once, for the flunkey of 
the camp had thrashed the cook and 
walked out, knowing that no boss would 
discharge his camp cook because of a 
row with a flunkey, no matter how right 
the flunkey may have been. Harrison 
would not touch the job, but I was 
anxious to make a change. I took the 
offer, and ten minutes later found me at 
work as flunkey in McDonald’s camp 
of sixty men, not counting the bosses, 
the cook or myself, with a salary of 
forty dollars a month and board. They 
said the work was easy. It would have 
been for three men. 
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HOUSE BILL No. 29 


By EDWIN OVIATT 


46 Y offer for your county votes,’’ 
said Mason, the attorney for 
the trolley roads, looking qui- 

etly at Tompkins, the little member 

from ‘Tompkinsville, out of the corner 
of his eye, ‘‘ is one thousand dollars.’’ 

Tompkins, his little, weak, watery 
eyes blinking at the throng passing 
back and forth in front of him in the 
House corridor, tilted back in his chair 
against the marble balustrade of the 
lobby. All about him were members 
of the House, standing in corners, lean- 
ing against the wall ; some, their hands 
in their pockets, flipping the ashes from 
their cigars ; others, smoking with lazy 
ease, listening to nervous individuals, 
whose eyes darted to other groups as 
they talked, their fingers tapping the 
chests of the men in front of them. 
Over all hung a blue haze of cigar 
smoke, through all rose a rising hum of 
men’s voices. 

‘* You know, of course, Mr. Mason,’’ 
said Tompkins, looking thoughtfully at 
the end of his cigar, ‘‘ that the county 
is already pledged to Williams to vote 
for the Interstate Railroad Bill.’’ 

‘*T understand that,’’ said Mason. 

‘* And that it’s going to be a pretty 
hard matter to get any of them to vote 
for you and the trolley opposition now.’’ 

The other nodded. 

Tompkins puffed a ring of smoke at 
the ceiling and took his cigar from be- 
tween his lips. 

‘‘How much—’’ he said staring 
shrewdly at the lobbyist for the trol- 
ley roads beside him—‘‘ how much did 
you say you would give if I were to 


bring my county around from Williams 
and the Interstate Railroad to you ?’’ 

‘One thousand dollars,’’ said Mason. 

‘*T will think it over,’’ said Tomp- 
kins. 

And he was thinking over as he 
went to his seat inthe House, and later 
on left the Capitol for his hotel and sat 
in his hotel corridor smoking a cigar. 
It was the fourth day of the last debate 
of the session—the contest in which he 
had taken sides at the start with a prom- 
ise to Williams, the Boss of the Lobby 
(who made his fifty thousand dollars a 
session carrying through the Interstate 
Railroad bills), to support with his 
county vote the bill to equip the B line 
of the railroad with a third rail. And 
he had carried out his promise. Through 
alltheexcitement of the session, through 
all the attempts of the trolley roads to 
bring his county into line against the 
bill, until now he had remained firm, 
true to the twenty members of his 
county who had agreed to vote with 
him for Williams and his bill, true to 
Williams, who had promised him five 
hundred dollars when it passed. 

And yet—for weeks he had wished 
that he had not jumped so quickly at 
Williams’ offer. He might have wait- 
ed, seen what the trolley road would 
do, might have asked Williams for a lit- 
tle more. And day after day, when the 
trolley road lobbyists had called on 
him, stopped him in committee rooms, 
in the hotel corridors, in the lobby of 
the House, he had wished it even more. 
All around him he heard rumors of 
money offered and taken, of bigger sums 
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than Williams had promised him. And 
now Mason, the leader of the trolley 
lobby, had come to him with his offer 
of a thousand dollars—just twice as 
much as he could hope to get from Wil- 
liams—if he would bring his county 
around against the bill. 

Why couldn’t he? 

His little, shifty eyes blinked rapidly, 
as he sat in the hotel lobby that eve- 
ning staring at the floor. He could do 
it. He had not risen to be a county 
leader for nothing. He knew his county 
to a man. They would do what he 
asked them, what he paid them to do. 
Why should he, with twenty of his 


of the men in the corridor, through the 
open doors of the smoking-room, at the 
twinkling lights in the night outside the 
hotel window. 

Why couldn't he raise the offer of the 
trolley road opposition, and then go to 
Williams, tell the Boss of the Lobby him- 
self that he was not paying him enough, 
and that he could swing his county 
against the bill in spite of his promise, 
if he did not come up with the money. 

He got up from his chair in the hotel 
corridor and walked rapidly up the 
winding stairs to his room. ‘There he 
rang the call bell, impatiently. 

‘* Tell Mr. Mason,’’ he said to the 





Tompkins, the member from Tompkinsville. 


county votes in his control, as they had 
always been, let Williams pull him off 
with less than other members of the 
House were getting ? The figure of the 
Boss of the Lobby, the powerful Attor- 
ney for the Interstate Railroad Com- 
pany came up before him, thin-faced, 
silent, with steel-gray eyes and square 
jaws that were always working. While 
he had promised to vote his county for 
the bill--for five hundred dollars—he 
hated him with the shrewd, cunning 
hate of the little man who feels the iron 
grip of the strong one on his soul. 

And that was why, as he nodded to a 
group of his county members passing him 
in the lobby, he suddenly sat straight up 
in his chair and stared out over the heads 


hall boy, ‘‘to come to my room at 
once.’’ 

‘* Mason—’’ he said, when the trolley 
lobbyist had shut the door and stood 
before him, with quick, questioning 
eyes, —‘‘ you spoke this morning at the 
Capitol of a certain agreement which 
you would make if I would bring my 
county over to the trolley roads from 
Williams.” 

He glanced at the lobbyist out of the 
corner of his eye as he spoke. 

‘* Well—’’ said Mason, the trolley 
road attorney. 

Tompkins blew a ring of smoke at 
the ceiling and paused. ‘‘ Things are 
a little different now from what they 
were this morning,’’ hesaid. He looked 
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again at Mason, with his little, saifty 
eyes. 

‘* Well—”’ said Mason again. ‘‘ What 
is your proposition ?’’ 

‘*T have decided,’’ said Tompkins, 
studying the ash on the end of his cigar, 
‘*that I can hand my county over to 
you, twenty votes, and my own, day 
after to-morrow, if you care to pay for 
them.”’ 

Mason turned sharply and looked the 
little county leader in the face. 

‘* How much do you want ?”’ he said. 
His voice was cold. 

‘‘T want,’’ said Tompkins, ‘‘ two 
thousand dollars.’’ 


‘* Two—thousand — dollars !’’ said 
Tompkins. He took out his watch. 

When he looked up Mason stood be- 
fore him, his face flushed, an angry 
look in his eyes. : 

‘‘ I will pay it, Tompkinsl” he said 
sternly. ‘* Because I’ve got to. But 
I want you to know that I consider it 
pure and simple blackmail. I will not 
state my opinion of you. But I want 
it understood that there is to be no 
monkey business. You understand ?”’ 

Tompkins nodded as Mason opened 
the door. 

‘*T understand,’’ he said 

When he had shut the door he walked 





Mason, the leade 


‘* That's a good dealof money, Tomp- 
kins,’’ said the trolley lobbyist, slowly 
‘* You must see that it is a good deal 
more than I am prepared to pay.’’ 

Tompkins grinned shrewdly, and 
flipped the ash from his cigar. 

‘*Ts it?’’ he asked. 

** How do I know you'll do what you 
say you'll do ?”’ 

Mason's voice was suddenly angry, 
low, cutting 

Tompkins ignored the question. 

‘*T repeat,’ he said, coolly, ‘‘ that 
if you want my county to leave Williams 
and the Interstate Railroad and come 
over to the trollies, that is my price.”’ 

‘* T will compromise on fifteen hun- 
dred dollars,’’ said Mason, angrily. 


of the Trolley Lobby. 


to the window of his room and stood 
there for a moment looking out intd the 
city below, where the lights twinkled 
in the streets. Then he smiled and took 
out his watch. It was nine o'clock. 
He still had time to see Williams and 
ask his price, and then— He smiled 
again, shrewdly. Mason had come up 
to the scratch like a man, had promised 
him two thousand dollars, the biggest 
sum of money he had ever hoped to get 
out of his county vote. Now he would 
see Williams. And then 

He entered the hotel of the Boss with 
a light-hearted step. He stopped a hall 
boy in the brilliantly lighted corridor 
of the hotel, sent his card up to 
Williams’ room, and walked into the 
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smoking-room, where he lit a cigar and 
sat down, with a shrewd, exultant look 
coming into his eyes, to wait for the 
Boss. 

When he had waited a quarter of an 
hour and no answer came, he sent up 
another card. But Williams was still 
‘* busy.’’ 

And a half hour later, with an im- 
patient order to the hall boy, he tried 
again. 

And still the Boss did not reply. 

He was angry now. He sat down at 
the broad writing table and drew a 
piece of the hotel paper towards him. 
He had long ago lost any early feeling 
that he might have had that this sort of 
thing was dishonest. What if it was? 
Lots of other members of the House were 
doing it all the time. It was only the 
Sunday School people, the members 
with the idea that the public had any 
rights outside of paying the bills, that 
neglected their opportunities. He 
would show Williams that he was some- 
thing after all. Until now he had been 
content to take little ten-dollar bills 
from young attorneys, and fifty-dollar 
checks from big corporations, and one- 
hundred-dollar bills from Williams him- 
self, for a few paltry votes in the House 
on minor matters. That was like boy’s 
play now—like building sand houses in 
a kindergarten. He would make 
Williams come up to Mason's bid, raise 
it even, show Williams that he could 
not afford to trample on him like that. 

He wrote two curt sentences on the 
hotel paper and sent it up by a bell boy 
to Williams’ room. 

Now he'd see if Williams could afford 
to ignore him that way, whether he 
could kick him out without a hearing, 
even if he was Boss of the Lobby, and 
had bought him and his county for 
five hundred dollars. He would see 
about that, too. He could play the 
game a little bit himself. 

He went across the city, angry, to 
his own hotel. He passed Mason com- 
ing out of the hotel corridor as he en- 
tered, and nodded at him,smiling. Then 
he sent for his county members, calling 
them by the bell boy, one by one, and 
told each of them that Mason, for the 
trolley road, was willing togive them fifty 


dollars for their votes if they would leave 
Williams, and that he wanted them to 
take it. And when the last one of them 
had shaken his hand, and said he would, 
and gone out and shut the door, Tomp- 
kins leaned back in his easy chair, with 
his feet on his table, and lit another 
cigar, and smiled again. He would 
give Williams a day to meet his price 
—and then—. When the night clerk 
passed his open door two hours later the 
county leader was still in his chair, 
thinking he had tricked the Boss, with 
a cigar between his lips and a smile 
playing across his shifty little face. 

It was a drizzling rain when Tomp- 
kins woke, late the next morning, and 
walked up through the wet streets to 
the Capitol. He had taken the step— 
pitted himself against Williams, done 
what few members of the House had 
ever dared, alone, to do. And now it 
was up to the Boss. He held his head 
back on his shoulders and laughed com- 
placently as he thought of it. If 
Williams sent for him that day he would 
have to put his bid at a figure that he 
had never paid before. He had seen 
his county, knew what they were going 
todo. Twenty of them, whom Williams 
had counted on, were to vote the next 
day for Mason. He laughed again, 
complacently. 

The House was in session as he en- 
tered the lobby, but he only glanced 
through the doors as he went to his 
customary seat in the corridor and lit a 
cigar. He would give the Boss until 
the next morning. 

_A member from another county hur- 
ried through the lobby in front of him. 
Tompkins’ eyes followed him absently. 
A group of men were standing in front 
ofhim. One of them went up to the 
House door, looked in, said something 
to the others, who walked rapidly away 
in opposite directions. A newspaper 
man whom Tompkins knew rushed by 
him, pad in hand, calling hurriedly toa 
member down the corridor. 

Tompkins, still smoking idly, won- 
dered what the unusual interest was 
about. His eyes were on the staircase, 
where every minute he expected to see 
Williams, silk hat in hand, on his way 
to his office. 
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A member from his own county came 
out of the House, looking up and down 
the corridor. When he saw him he 
came over hurriedly. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” he 
asked. 

‘*Do—about what?’’ said Tomp- 
kins. 

‘* About the bill—House Bill No. 29 
-—the B Line Third Rail—Didn’t you 
know about it !—What?—Didn’t you 
know that Williams has sprung the vote 
—a day early—that he was here this 
morning—that the county is in a panic 
—that he will win his bill !’’ 

Tompkins, his hands shaking so that 
he could hardly hold his derby hat, 
stumbled to his feet. What! The vote 
was on! His county panic-stricken ! 
He rushed to the House doors through 
a crowd of men. The clerk was calling 
out, in sing-song, monotonous tones :— 

‘* House Bill No. 29—Being an Act 
—to permit—the Interstate Railroad 
Company—to equip its B Lines—with 
third rail !’’ 

A messenger, seeing him, slipped a 
note in his hand. 

‘* Here ?’’ he shouted to his county 
member, ‘‘ Hold them ? Delay the vote 
--do anything !”’ 

He opened the paper nervously. He 
read :— 

‘*T rely upon you to vote for the 
bill. Williams.’’ 

He left the House on the jump. 

‘* Where’s Williams !’’ he said, catch- 
ing by the arm a man who was hurry- 
ing in the opposite direction. The latter 
shook his head. ‘‘Up there!’’ said 
another man, pointing up the lobby to 
the Boss’s office on the floor above. 

He rushed headlong up the marble 
staircase into the presence of the Boss. 

‘* Here Williams,’’ he cried, impetu- 
ously, ‘‘ What do you mean by spring- 
ing the vote on me this way !’’ 

The short, thin-faced man with the 
steel gray eyes and thesquare jaw swung 
round in his revolving chair, coolly. 

‘* What do you mean by it?’’ said 
Tompkins, stepping up to him, his 
voice shaking with anger. 

‘* Well,’’ said Williams calmly, ‘‘ It 
ought not to make any difference to 
you. Your county’s solid, isn’t it ?’’ 


He was looking at the little member 
from Tompkinsville through half-shut 
eyes that had a dangerous, red, angry 
gleam in them which Tompkins didn’t 
notice. He was tapping the desk be- 
side him with one hand as he spoke. 

‘*But I’m not ready—I haven't had 
time—I can’t go back into that House 
and vote now !’’ 

‘*Oh yes, you can,’’ said Williams, 
‘* You can do just that.” 

Tompkins stepped toward the Boss 
of the Lobby fiercely. He had seen his 
county, he knew what they were going 
to do. He had the whip hand now, 
himself. 

‘‘T know your tricks, Williams,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ You think you've got me. 
But I'll tell you something that per- 
haps you don’t know. In three minutes 
from now I’ll—’’ 

‘* What will you do?” 

The Boss had risen from his seat, his 
jaws working. He advanced a step 
toward Tompkins, menacingly. He 
opened his watch with a sharp click. 

‘‘In three minutes from now,’’ he 
said, and there was nota break in the 
even, angry rise of his voice, ‘‘ in three 
minutes from now you will go back into 
that House and vote niy bill !” 

‘* Look here !’’ said Tompkins rough- 
ly. He had shrunk back against the 
door as the Boss approached. Now he 
stepped forward himself angrily. 

‘* Look here !’’ he said, and there was 
a sneer in his voice. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
don’t know, Mr. Williams—”’ 

‘Perhaps I do,’ said the Boss. He 
stepped close to Tompkins, his fingers 
twitching, his jaws working, his face 
livid with sudden anger. He shook his 
fist in the little man’s face. ‘‘ Do you 
suppose I don’t know you,’’ he said— 
‘‘that I haven’t followed you ever since 
you came tothis House and began your 
little caucus politics tricks, that I didn’t 
know just exactly what you wanted last 
night, that I didn’t do just what I’ve 
done in cases before like yours—throw 
you overboard and catch my fish my- 
self? Your—county—to a man—will 
—vote—my—bill!’ 

‘* What !’’ said Tompkins, his little, 
weak, watery eyes dropping back under 
the savage, hard gaze of the Boss. 
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‘‘ Bought—every one of them 
bought back again this morning,’’ said 
the Boss. 

He hardly glanced atthe little, shrink- 
ing form in front of him. 

** And you !- the voice of the Boss 
was again cold and sneering. ‘‘ You 
will vote it, too; not because you are 
going to get even the little that your 
county members will get from me. 
You're going to vote that bill because 
I tell you to. You won't, eh?’ 

He tore an envelope from his pocket 
and shook it at the little member angri- 
ly. ‘*‘See that! Can you read your 
own handwriting? Nice thing that 
was to do! On hotel paper,too! ‘/or 
$2,500 1 will hold my county in line. 
[will give you until to-morrow night to 
decide.’’’ ‘The Boss laughed again 
scornfully. ‘‘ Thought you had me 
sure, didn’t you? Walked right into 
the trap. ‘Until to-morrow night!’’’ 
He laughed and glanced at Tompkins, 
who had shrunk back against the wall, 
his eyes staring at the paper in Wil- 
liams’ hand, his dry lips opening and 
shutting. ‘‘ Now do you see why you'll 
vote my bill?’’ said Williams. He turned 
on his heel and putting his hand on his 
chair swung it around. A half-laugh 
escaped him. Then he turned again 
quickly toward the cringing little form 
whose face was drawn, pale, as if in 
physical suffering, whose eyes were 
fixed on him with the quivering fear that 
every man had felt who had ever been 
cornered by the Boss, whose right hand 
crept up to his throat and fell back 
again. 

‘* VYou—go !”’ he said. 

Out through the silent aisle, down 
through the crowded rear of the House to 
the floor, dodging the angry figure of Ma- 
son, the trolley leader, Tompkins found 
his way to the lobby. He had voted 
for Williams. And his county had 
voted with him, for Williams, too, just 


as Williams had said they would do. 
The end had come. His card house 
had tumbled down about his ears. He 
stumbled through the lobby brokenly. 
Members passed him, looking at him 
curiously. The reporter with the pad 
went by. A long line of men sat 
against the marble balustrade of the 
lobby smoking, just as they always had 
done, as he had done before he had tried 
to trick the Boss. One of them laughed 
jovially. But he did not see or hear. 
Before him was the angry, flushed face 
of Williams, the Boss of the Lobby ; he 
could hear his voice, cold, menacing : 
‘* Nice thing that was to do. On hotel 
paper, too.’’ He had played and he 
had lost, he had made nothing from 
either side. 

A confused murmur came from the 
House. Then a faint cheer and the 
sharp, quick thud of the Speaker’s 
gavel. Then another cheer, and the 
doors opened, letting out an excited, 
cheering throng into the lobby. 

He tottered and half fell. His hand 
groped for the wall. He crept close 
to the marble walls of the corridor, 
choking back a quick, passionate sob, 
down the floor of the lobby, his derby 
hat jammed over his head. He found 
the staircase, and slowly, numbed, 
broken, the great marble halls of the 
Capitol strange to him all at once, 
passed down to the corridor below and 
so into the rain-swept park. 

He hardly noticed the man in the 
high silk hat, with the buoyant step and 
the cheerful laugh, who pushed by him 
on the lobby stairs, shaking hands with 
a crowd of men. Standing miserably on 
the Capitol steps he only saw thecarriage, 
when its door had shut with aslam, and 
its driver, after leaning over in his oilskin 
coat, had straightened up with a quick 
snap of his whip, rollrapidly, witha hard, 
grinding, crunching sound of its wheels 
in the gravel, down the Capitol Hill. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


HOMEWARD BOUND 


HAT very month of May saw 
Denis deep in an orderly deter- 
mination of his Australian affairs. 

These were in a state scarcely credible 
but for the fact that his case was not 
unique. Denis was not the only lucky 
digger of his day; but perhaps there 
were few who made so much of their 
good fortune. Half the blood in his 
veins was averse from squandering, 
but every drop was on fire for his re- 
ward. Suffice it that the sweat rolled 
off him until he had his ten thousand 
safe, and enough over to carry him 
home; there followed civil strife be- 
tween the two distinct natures whose 
union in one body made Denis what he 
was. He must sail by the first ship. 
He must stay to set his house in order. 
He could not do both. Yet half the 
house was his, however come by, and 
it went against his Yorkshire grain to 
give it up altogether. The claim was 
still paying handsomely. A second tun- 
nel had been driven north; and it was 
to be a longer tunnel, for that good 
neighbor with the black ,beard had 
pegged out on the northern boundary 
of the claim, to obviate a hostile en- 
croachment back and front, on the very 
natural understanding that he should 
join Doherty when Dent was gone. 
And yet Denis was loth to go. 

It was not for the financial sacrifice, 
though he was sufficiently alive to that. 
What was ten thousand pounds to take 
to Nan? It seemed almost criminal to 
go to her with so little when in a few 
more months he might have doubled it. 
Yet there might be more to urge on the 
other side, and it was not the gold that 
he was grieved to leave. It was the 
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work of his hands. The claim was 
largely that; the two tunnels were that 
and nothing else. Much had been given 
him, but it had been given into the 
right hands. 

The others realized how much was 
due to the outgoing partner, and it was 
they who first begged him to retain a 
share. At first he refused. ‘‘ Very 
well, mister. Then I come with you,’’ 
said Doherty; and that was an argument; 
for Denis did not want the lad in Eng- 
land, just at first, strongly attached as 
they had become. He had to listen 
after this, and at last consented to reap 
asmall profit till the year’s end, ‘in 
case,’’ he said to Doherty’s new mate, 
‘‘things are not as I expect to find 
them in the old country, and I should 
want to come straight out again. Then 
I should be back for Christmas, and it 
would be like coming home.’’ He said 
it with a smile, yet it was significant 
that he did not say it in Doherty’s hear- 
ing; and the mere possibility of the 
thing he voiced, however remote, turned 
him sick at heart at the very time when 
Ralph Devenish was most confident in 
London. 

His arrangements were concluded 
with some abruptness; but they showed 
a sound foresight in every detail. He 
had a draft on Rothschilds’ (from the 
Montefiore then in Melbourne) for his 
entire savings of nearly eleven thousand 
pounds; one duplicate he took with him 
in the ship; another was to follow in 
the next vessel carrying mails. And 
there was now no dearth of them; and 
Melbourne in these seven or eight 
months had emerged from the colossal 
encampment into the rudimentary city. 
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Doherty saw him off in tears; but 
Denis already had his eyes fixed on the 
old world, and his chief trouble was the 
time that it must take to get there. 

**T’ll follow ye, dear old mister!” 
sniffled the lad. ‘‘I'll beafter you in no 
time—unless you come back!”’ 

He stood on the key, but a ragged 
young boor—unlettered child of felons, 
unshriven son of the soil—yet worth 
twice his weight in gold in all senses of 
the homely phrase. And the troubled 
face, with the tears rolling grotesquely 
over the tan, was the last that Denis 
looked on in a land as rich in all such 
contrasts as in the precious metal itself. 

The voyage took a hundred and thirty 
days, and was the longest Denis had ever 
made. 

The trip was quite uneventful, but 
of petty incident there was the usual 
supply. The ship was full of returning 
diggers, mostly unsuccessful, and dis- 
content in the steerage was fomented 
by the harsh treatment of offenders upon 
whom the irritated skipper wreaked 
insensate vengeance with the irons 
which are a snare to so many of his 
kind. It was Denis who remonstrated 
in the captain’s cabin and reasoned be- 
tween decks, and-it was Denis who 
forthwith initiated the various interests 
which redeemed the remainder of the 
voyage. Here, however, he received 
valuable aid from a hard-bitten old ser- 
geant of the Black Watch named Thrush, 
who had thus far been an unpopular ad- 
vocate of steerage discipline. From or- 
ganized games these two worked up to 
a daily drill, with an ostensible eye to 
the pirates with which the seas were 
still infested in those days, and a real 
one to the valuable money prizes which 
Denis put up. This passed a lot of 
time. The captain looked on approv- 
ingly from the poop. Sergeant Thrush 
bellowed and swore in his old element. 
Denis drilled humbly with the rest. In 
the Channel he was thanked by the cap- 
tain in a public speech, and so cheered 
by every throat on board that he must 
have stepped ashore in a glow, even 
with no Nan Merridew in the world. 

As it was he was naturally anxious, 
more nervous than he could have be- 
lieved, yet full of simple, honest faith 
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and trust. God had been very good to 
him—disloyal and impious to anticipate 
aught but goodness at His hands. And 
yet—it was eleven long months and 
more! And yet—not a letter from his 
love in all that time ! 

This, however, was his own fault 
rather than hers; there had been no 
time for answers to the only letters he 
was justified in hoping she had received. 
No one, therefore, was to blame except 
himself. But yet, much—only too 
much —might happen in eleven months. 

Denis went straight to Rothschilds’ 
(for it was a Saturday morning), present- 
ed his draft, and was still wise enough 
in his excitement to open an account 
there. Fifty pounds he drew in cash, 
and the business was concluded in ten 
minutes ; but it took Denis some hours, 
driving about in a cab, to render him- 
self temporarily and approximately as 
presentable as he burned to be, and the 
afternoon was advancing when he stop- 
ped the cab on a country road to jump 
out a new man, whose beard was trim- 
med beneath his changeless bronze, but 
all else about him only too fresh from 
the shop. 

In his heart he regretted his comfort- 
able rags, his old hat, his easy boots, 
even his flowing beard; but he felt it 
would have been the greater affectation 
to go out to Hertfordshire just as he had 
left the diggings, and so you see him 
well upon the road, yet with a five-mile 
tramp still before him, deliberately 
chosen to calm his soul. 

It happened to be the last day of 
September. The countryside lay fpeace- 
ful under a delicate film of mist and 
chastened sunlight. Trees showed to 
less advantage in the limp leaves of 
the lack-luster shade between the liv- 
ing green and the dying glory, but 
to Denis the hour was still worthy 
of his dreams—it was for him to prove 
worthy of the hour. 

Presently a village—a village so 
utterly English in its great length, its 
red roofs, and the signs and archways 
of its many inns, that Denis could have 
tarried there merely to gloat over his 
native land. But he only inquired the 
name of the place, and was off witha 
nod on hearing it was Edgware. It 
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could only have been Edgware; he knew 
where he was to a mile and less, though 
he had never before been there in the 
flesh. ‘The spirit had atoned. Was it 
not Nan herself who had taught him 
the road she knew so well? Had she 
not told him exactly how to come, the 
very next time he was in docks? Ah, 
that was in the early days, in tropic 
nights on the North Foreland, yet how 
well he remembered one and all! How 
he could see the fresh young girl, so far 
from her home, but so full of it! Not 
Nan to him then—only Miss Merridew! 
It seemed a very long time ago. 

But she had told him how to know 
the house, by its porch and its dear red 
bricks; she had prepared him for the 
first sight of the sacred spot, the line of 
trees to be seen against the sky from a 
certain dip and sudden bend in the 
road. 

Somehow his legs carried him up the 
last hill, and so to the low wall which 
made no pretense of shielding the front 
of the house from the road. Of course 
it was the house; the old red_ brick 
glowed as softly as in his dream, the 
distinctive porch reflected a gentle sun- 
set with all the sharp fidelity of plate- 
glass. Denis was glad to lean on the 
old wall, to peer through the shallow 
shrubbery on its inner side; he felt as 
though the muscles had been drawn 
out of him. 

But as he leant the reflected sunset 
was momentarily disturbed, and the 
next moment a figure stood in the door- 
way, gazing toward the east itself. It 
was Nan. The sunset lit her ringlets 
to warmest gold. It gave her some 
color, too, yet still her face was paler 
than of old, as it was certainly far thin- 
ner and older; its appeal to Denis was 
all the more potent and instantaneous. 
His muscles tightened almost with a 
twang; no running round by the gate 
for him! He vaulted the wall, burst 
through the bushes, and stood pant- 
ing at her feet. 

Nan’s hands clutched post and door; 
the sunlight turned ghastly on her face; 
but she could look steadily down on 
him from the step, she was so much the 
calmer of the two. 

‘*T have been expecting you so long!” 


she could say with but a break in her 
voice. ‘f Oh, Denis, Denis !”’ 

And her right hand lay cold in his. 

‘* Come in !’’ she cried, wrenching it 
from his lips; and something rang on the 
flags of the porch as she pushed him be- 
fore her. ‘* No, no, through into the 
garden,’’ she went on. ‘‘ It’s stifling in 
the house.”’ 

‘*T found the house in a minute,’’ he 
went on as they trod the soft sods to- 
gether. ‘‘We only got ashore this 
morning, and I drove out nearly all the 
way, but I felt I must walk the part I 
seemed to know so well. This time 
yesterday we were off the Isle of Wight. 
Such a voyage, a hundred and twenty- 
nine days from pilot to pilot? I'd have 
given a thousand pounds to knock off 
the twenty-nine !’’ 

That was his only allusion to his suc- 
cess, and it was unintentional. She 
was sadly embarrassed; he saw it with 
some pain, but supposed it natural after 
so long a separation. After all, they 
scarcely knew each other; they only 
loved; but Denis was not going to force 
the love upon her all ina moment. His 
instincts did not fail him in his great 
hour. He would not even ask if she 
had got his letters; it was not his place 
to remind her of anything that had ever 
been, to take the continuance of any- 
thing for granted. He might have to 
begin all over again. That was nothing. 
In less than a minute he was resigned 
to that. 

‘And I seem to have found you 
alone!’’ he exclaimed at last. It was 
his first wistful word. 

‘* Papa is remaining in the city,’’ re- 
plied the girl. ‘‘ He has been asked to 
the Sheriffs’ Dinner at the London Tav- 
ern. So I suppose I am alone.’’ 

She glanced over her shoulder at the 
firelit windows overlooking the lawn. 

‘* That avenue !’’ cried Denis stand- 
ing still. ‘‘It was my first landmark, 
as you said it would be. You might 
let me see it before it’s dark !’’ 

Nan pointed to the screen of trees 
beyond the kitchen garden. 

‘« There it is. You do see it.”’ 

‘* But properly !’’ 

‘Very well.”’ 

She led the way. His voice trembled, 


’ 
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a deep compassion softened hers. Ina 
minute they were in the avenue. It 
was narrower even than he had thought. 
‘The trees in their autumn tatters still 
met above their heads. But it was a 
place of premature twilight, where faces 
were already hard to see. Figures are 
often more eloquent. He stood in front 
of her with his arms unconsciously 
flung wide, and she stood drooping just 
beyond his reach. 

‘* Nan !” 

His voice choked with doubt and ap- 
prehension. 

‘‘ Ves! Isuppose you may call me 
that,’’ she said sadly. 

‘*Call you that? Call you Nan?” 
His arms flew round her at last; but 
the bright, bowed head forbade a kiss. 
‘‘My darling, what in the world has 
happened ?”’ 

An alien voice came from the hidden 
lips. 

‘¢T am not your darling, Denis.’ 

‘‘No; that I have seen!’’ he cried 


’ 


bitterly, releasing her. ‘‘ You don’t 
love me any more. I saw it in a mo- 
ment. Is there anybody else?’’ 


No answer. 

‘* Are you engaged to some one else ?”’ 
‘*No—no.”’ . 

‘*T must have the truth.’’ 

‘‘T dare not tell you the truth.’’ 
‘“You have nothing to fear, Nan.’’ 
‘“Then—I am married.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE GREAT GULF 


The words died away in the still air ; 
they had been but faintly whispered, 
and now for many moments there was 
no sound at all in the quiet shelter of 
the trees. Then for a little the abso- 
lute silence was broken by short and 
labored breathing through clenched 
teeth ; then it became absolute as be- 
fore. Denis was mastering himself as 
best he might; his whole being was as 
a knotted muscle ; but by degrees that 
also relaxed, and he stood once more 
like a thing of flesh and blood, only 
swaying a little on his feet. 

‘* Devenish, of course?’ he said at 
last, but so hoarsely that he had to say 
it twice. 
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It was worth the effort It made 
Nan look up; it brought back to 
life, 
‘* Ves !’’ she said in simple horror— 
oe ! ’ 


Iam married to that villain ! 

Their eyes met through the dusk, as 
inalane of light. His fa reflected 
the horror in hers. Yet already some 
bell was ringing in his heart 

‘* What do you mean by that ?”’ 

‘*T loathe him ?”’ 

** Yet you are married ?’’ 

She spread her hands in a gesture 
that was no answer to his incredulity. 
Quick as thought he caught her left. 

‘* Where’s the ring ?’’ 

‘* Yours is quite safe.’’ 

‘* But the wedding-ring—your wed- 
ding-ring ?’’ 

‘‘T took it off the moment we met. 
It dropped in the porch. I didn’t want 
you to find it out that way.’’ 

Her hand dropped also out of his. He 
turned heavily away from her. It was as 
though for a moment he had cherished 
some mad hope ; now he stood broken 
and aloof, shaken with sobs that never 
reached his throat ; oblivious alike to 
the rustle of the silk dress behind him, 
to the fluttering featherweight of her 
hand upon his arm. 

‘* Oh, Denis, Denis, if I could die— 
if I could die! Itis worse for me; you 
are not married, you are not tied for 
life ; but I deserve it all, all,all .... 
There’s no excuse for me, none; but 
there is some explanation, poor enough, 
God knows! Won’t you listen to that? 
Won't you listen to me at all ?”’ 

He turned round slowly and léoked 
upon Nan with the unseeing fixity of 
the blind. ‘‘Goon,” hesaid. ‘‘ Iam 
listening, and I will listen 

‘* Hecheated me!’’ she c1 
ately. ‘‘ He took your letters, and he 
told me lies! But I allowed myself to 
be cheated,’ she added, miserably, 
‘‘and I believed the lies; and I deserve 
this, Denis, I deserve it all. . . . If 
only, only I could die !”’ 

He soothed her as best he could, 
taking her hand in one of his and strok- 
ing it mechanically with the other. The 
action might have reminded them of 
something long past; but the present 
absorbed both their minds. It was all 
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that they would have together. It was 
their life. 

‘* Don’t tell me unless it helps you,’’ 
he said, gently, ‘‘I begin to understand. 
And it was my fault—mine—for leaving 
you as I did.’”’ 

‘* Your fault! Yet if you had writ- 
ten, if you only had written !’’ she cried, 
loudly exonerating him in one breath, 
softly reproaching him in the next. 

‘‘IT know. That was pride,’’ he said 
bitterly. ‘‘I was so desperately un- 
successful up to Christmas! I did write 
in November, but I was always afraid 
that letter never went.’’ 

‘*T never got it. Nota word of any 
sort, dear,’’ she said simply, ‘‘ did I 
have from you till nearly May. And 
then—’’ 

‘‘And then?’’ he repeated as she 
paused. 

‘* Have you no idea what I am going 
to tell you ?”’ she asked, a new twinge 
in her tone. She could scarcely have 
explained her feeling; but the least ink- 
ling in him would have implied some 
slight excuse for her, would in any 
case have helped her to confess the 
climax of her late credulity. 

‘* None whatever,’’ said Denis. 

‘Yet it was your writing. I can 
show it you, for I have it still.’’ 

‘*What writing do you mean ?”’ he 
inquired, quite in the dark. 

‘* The address on the parcel.” 

‘* What sort of parcel ?’’ he exclaimed 
as the truth flashed across him. ‘‘Quite 
small? Brown paper? Quick, quick, 
I want to know !”’ 

** Yes, yes—and you don’t know what 
was init! Oh, Denis!” , 

‘*T know what should have been,’’ 
he said grimly ; ‘‘ my first nugget, ac- 
cording to promise; but it was stolen, 
and afterwards found.” 

‘* And you don’t know what was put 
in instead? Did you lose nothing else ?” 

Denis stood stock-still in the deepen- 
ing dusk. No; he had never thought 
of that; even now his simplicity could 
not credit it until he had drawn every 
detail from Nan’s lips. 

‘* You have indeed been cheated,’’ he 
said, bitterly. ‘‘ Yet to believe me 
capable of behaving like that without 
a word! To have known me and 


trusted me as little as all that! Why, 
there was trickery in the face of it. I 
begin to see the whole thing. Do you 
remember when we said good-bye on 
board your ship ?”’ 

‘* As if I could forget it !’’ 

‘‘It was then you gave me what I 
wore night and day until it was stolen 
and sent back to you.”’ 

‘* Qh, Denis !’’ 

‘‘And it was then you made me 
promise to send it back to you if ever— 
oh, what a fool I was.’’ 

‘It was my doing all; you didn’t 
want to promise; it vexed you and hurt 
you, and it was all my fault.’’ 

‘‘But I promised, and I was over- 
heard by the villain who is gone,” said 
Denis; ‘‘ he was in my cousin’s cabin 
at the time, for I distinctly remember 
seeing him there as we went on deck. 
And he repeated every syllable to a ten 
times greater villain than himself, who 
is alive to answer for his crime !’’ and 
he ground his teeth, little dreaming that 
he had done the living criminala double 
injustice in one breath. 

‘‘T am not sure that he is alive,’’ 
faltered Nan, above her breath, but 
that was all. 

‘* You are not sure ?”’ 

‘*T have not seen him since our wed- 
ding day!’ 

Denis was dumbfounded, but en- 
lightened. 

‘*So you found out just too late !’’ 
he groaned. 

‘* Yes; and the hard part was that I 
might have found out in time!’’ she 
said sadly, but only sadly, as if telling 
of some other person. ‘‘ There were 
such a lot of letters for me that morn- 
ing,’’ she went on, “‘ and there was so 
little time. I didn’t even look at them; 
I said I would read them in the train; 
but afterall I looked through the envel- 
opes as they were dressing me to go 
away.” 

He heard her shuddering, and his 
lips moved. It was black night in the 
avenue now, and deepest twilight 
through the trees on either hand. So he 
never knew how meekly she stood be- 
fore him in this bitter hour; even the 
striking humility of a voice so memor- 
able for its spirit was lost upon a mind 
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too absorbed in the sense to heed the 
sound. 

‘* Your letter was among them,’’ she 
went on simply. ‘‘ Which letter I can- 
not say; it was the first that ever reached 
me; and I was in two minds whether to 
read a line of it or to tear it up un- 
opened, but I could not bring myself 
to do that, nor resist just looking to see 
what you said. And there in the first 
lines I saw it was but one of many let- 
ters that had gone astray! It was the 
letter in which you began by saying 
how often you had written lately, 
though you had never yet had a single 
word from me. But how could I have 
written when I never had a line to tell 
me where you were ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t blame you for that,’’ said 
Denis. ‘‘I never blamed you in my 
life before to-day ; when I know all I 
may not blame you yet. I understand 
nearly everything as it is.’’ There was 
a slight emphasis on one of the last 
words, but it was very slight; in this 
common misery he was now as unem- 
phatic as she. 

‘* Tt was the letter,’’ continued Nan, 
‘*in which you told me how splendidly 
you were doing, and how soon you 
hoped to sail; I thik it must have come 
in a much quicker ship than yours; 
but it was a long time before I read that 
part. I nearly fainted—not quite—but 
they sent down stairs for our doctor. It 
was a very small party—everything was 
hurried and quite private—but he has 
known me since I was born and for- 
tunately he was there. I told him every- 
thing, and what I suspected ina moment. 
He tried to talk me over, but I refused 
even to see my husband until my sus- 
picions were set at rest, and appealed 
to him to stop a scandal. He did so— 
there is no public scandal to this day. 
He went down stairs and declared that 
the hurry and excitement had proved 
too much for me; that it was nothing 
serious, but I could not possibly go 
away that day. That emptied the house, 
and gave me time to think. But they 
all pressed me to see Captain Devenish, 
so at last I did see him. And in my 
misery I came down to his level, and 
pretended not to care if he would only 
tell me the truth.”’ 


’ 
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‘* And did he?’’ 

‘* HowcanItell? Hetold me atale 
and he brazened it out. I believe it 
was the truth. The fraud was not be- 
gun by him, but first he countenanced 
it and then he had to carry iton. He 
had taken your letters systematically for 
weeks ; whenever a mail came in here 
he was, on the spot, and ready for the 
worst. He boasted of it, gloried in it, 
said he would play the same game again 
for the stake! ‘That was the end. I 
never looked at him again, though he 
stayed in the house a week to save the 
appearances that were so dear to him 
and to my father; but I really saved 
them, little as I cared. Nextday I was 
really ill, and before I came down again 
he was gone.”’ 

‘* Gone where ?”’ 

‘“To the war, with a draft of the 
Grenadiers.’ 

The war! Denis had never heard of 
it until the night before when the pilot 
came aboard his ship, and since landing, 
his own affairs and his own anxieties 
had filled his mind down to this cruel 
culmination. 

‘* Now you have told me everything,’’ 
he cried. ‘‘ I can understand all but one 
thing. I can understand your disbeliev- 
ing in me, your resentment of my si- 
lence, your failure to see that what you 
received without a line of explanation 
could never have been sent by me. It 
was your idea that I should send you 
back your ring if I changed—if / 
changed! What I cannot and never 
will understand is how you flew round 
the compass and married that fellow 
within two months !”’ 

What had Nan to say! She had 
long been utterly unable to understand 
it herself. Ralph had never seemed 
so mice; she herself had been wretch- 
ed, reckless, wounded, numbed. Oh! 
she had been wicked, wicked; but 
see her punishment! See the ship- 
wreck of her whole life! He who un- 
derstood so much— Denis—dear Denis— 
could he not forgive the mad sequel ? 


‘Forgive !’’ he laughed out harshly. 
‘** Oh, yes, Ican forgive you; but that’s 
theend. We must never see each other 
again. ‘This is good-by, and the sooner 


it’s said the better for one and all.’’ 
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He was actually holding out his hand. 
Nan caught it and clung to it with both 
of hers. 

‘* Good-by ?’’ she almost screamed. 
‘You are not going away like this ? 
You wouldn't leave me more desolate 
and desperate than I was before? You'll 
stay or come back to see my father—to 
see me ?” 

Denis did not hesitate for a moment. 
‘* No,’’ said he firmly ; ‘‘ no, it’s nota 
bit of use my staying to see anbody or 
any more of you, and the sooner you let 
me go the better and easier for us both.” 

‘* But where will you go?”’ she asked, 
partly to gain time; yet the desire to 
detain him was not greater than the 
dread of sending him she knew not 
whither. 

‘*God knows!" heanswered. ‘‘ Not 
to my death, if I can help it; but very 
likely back to Ballarat. I was making 
a small fortune there. I might go back 
and double it, or lose it all. What does 
it matter now ?”’ 

Even while he spoke the vision of 
his mates on the claim in Rotten Gully 
rose warmly to the mind, and yet, even 
before he ceased speaking, he knew that 
he could never go back to them now. 

‘*Don't go!’’ she urged piteously. 
‘* Denis, Denis, don’t leave me so soon ! 
You are all I have to look up to in the 
world ; stay and help me, be my friend. 
Oh, Denis, you once saved me from the 
sea. Stay, do stay, for God's sake, 
Denis, and save me from myself !’’ 

It needed a heart of flint and will of 
adamant to resist so wild and touching 
an appeal; but Denis had soon formed 
his own conception of his duty, and 
every moment since he had been sub- 
consciously hardening himself to its 
performance. All his character came 
into his resolve—strength, promptitude, 
unflinching courage, undeniable obsti- 
nacy, withal a certain narrowness, a 
matter of upbringing and of inexperi- 
ence, in questions of right and wrong. 
She had married another man ; there 
was an end of it, and let the end come 
quickly! So he had argued in his 
heart ; so he answered her now, kindly, 
tenderly, with much emotion, but with 
more fixity of purpose and finality of de- 
cision. 





‘* But it isn’t the end !’’ cried Nan 
wildly. ‘‘ It’s only the beginning, be- 
cause I was cheated into marrying him 
—and because—/ love you, Dents—and 
only you!”’ 

It was long before Denis remembered 
how he broke away irom her ; how and 
where he left her came back to him 
slowly after hours. It was in the house. 
He had carried her there. She loved 
him. He could not leave her out there, 
to creep in through the dark alone, even 
if she could have crept half the way un- 
aided. But the struggle came before 
all that, and the rest made no immedi- 
ate impression on his mind—he was a 
mile on his road before his brain began 
to clear, on the crest of a hill where a 
sudden night wind searched his skull. 
Every now and then there was a rattle 
of parched leaves, as if the quiet earth 
stirred in its sleep ; for some minutes 
Denis also heard his own heart beating 
from the speed with which he had come 
so far, and as this abated, somewhere in 
the nether distance, on the way to Lon- 
don, a clock struck seven. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
NEWS OF BATTLE 


It wasthe Saturday night. Edgware 
Road was a trough of stalls and bar- 
rows, lurid with naked flames, strident 
with hoarse voices, only Denis was not 
Londoner enough to know that it was 
Kdgware Road. He had the vaguest 
ideas as to where he was until, on ask- 
ing his way to the London Tavern, he 
was advised to take his choice between 
the glaring illuminations of several 
London taverns before his eyes. After 
that he applied to a constable, and next 
minute sat cooling in a hansom cab. 

‘‘London Tavern, sir,’’ said a voice 
overhead. 

Denis dismissed the cab and found 
himself confronted by an overpowering 
Cerberus, who desired to know what 
he could do for him; but Denis scarcely 
knew himself. His impressions in the 


cab had been superficial but acute. The 
mind’s core was still stunned. He had 
to think hard in order to recall the re- 
solve which had brought him hither; 
a wild burst of applause through the 
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tall lighted windows came to his aid in 
the nick of time 

‘*T want to see a gentleman who is 
dining here.’’ 

‘* What, now ?’’ sniffed Cerberus. 

‘* Before he leaves.”’ 

‘*T could take in your card,’’ con- 
descended the other, who had probably 
heard the thanks which Denis had 
earned from his cabman, ‘‘ when the 
Lord Mayor’s said what he ’as tosay, if 
it’s anything very important.’’ 

‘To me it is,’’ said Denis, ‘‘ and I 
pray that it may prove equally so to 
him; but it will be time enough after 
the banquet, and I can take care of my- 
self meanwhile.”’ 

And he crossed the street slowly, 
pondering his resolve, which was simply 
to impress his daughter's despair upon 
John Merridew’s mind; to implore him 
not to leave her too much alone, but to 
find her some bright companion with- 
outa day’s delay, to keep watch and 
ward over her from that day forth. 

But he was distracted from all his 
thoughts by soul-stirring bursts of 
cheering from the great hall across the 
road. This was no ordinary after-din- 
ner enthusiasm. 

‘«’The Lord Mayor’sthere,’’ said a voice 
near Denis. ‘‘ He came on foot not five 
minutes ago. It’s something worth 
hearing, you mark my words !”’ 

‘‘Here he comes back again !’’ ex- 
claimed the same excited voice. 
‘‘That’s his wusship him, in the gold 
chain! See the papers in his hands; 
see the face on him! It’s a victory, 
boys, and he’s going to give us news !” 

The Lord Mayor wore a frilled shirt- 
front behind the massive chain of office, 
and between its tufts of wiuisker his 
well-favored face shone like the sun. 
But he did not deliver his message from 
the steps of the London Tavern; at- 
tended by one or two members of his 
household, he led the way on foot 
towards the Royal Exchange. A hand- 
ful of the diners were at his heels, and 
the gathering street-crowd at theirs. 

The Lord Mayor climbed the shal- 
low steps, and took his stand under 
the grimy portico, behind the footlights 
improvised by half a dozen policemen 
with their bull’s-eyes. 
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‘* Fellow citizens and gentlemen,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ I have to announce to you the 
intelligence of a splendid victory ob- 
tained by the allied forces over the Rus- 
sians in the Crimea!’’ 

A wild roar rose into the night, and 
the speaker himself prolonged it by 
calling for cheers for the Queen before 
going any further. 

‘*T will now read to you,’’ continued 
the Lord Mayor, ‘‘the letter with which 
I have been honored by the Duke of 
Newcastle. ‘My lord,’ he writes. ‘I 
have the honor and high gratification 
of sending your lordship a proof copy 
of an extraordinary Gazette containing 
a telegraphic message from her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, by 
which the glorious intelligence of the 
success of the allied arms in a great 
battle in the Crimea has been received 
this morning. I am, my lord, your 
lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
Newcastle.’ And this, fellow citizens,” 
the Lord Mayor proceeded in higher 
tones, ‘‘ And this, is the text of that 
message: ‘The intrenched camp of 
the Russians, containing 50,000 men, 
with a numerous artillery and cavalry, 
on the heights of the Alma, was at- 
tacked on the 20th inst. at one p. m., by 
the allied troops, and carried by the 
bayonet at. half-past three; with a loss 
on our side of about 1,400 killed and 
wounded, and an equal loss on the side 
of the French. ‘The Russian army was 
forced to put itself in full retreat.’ *’ 

There was perhaps one instant of 
utter silence. 

‘* Fourteen hundred !'’ said an ‘awed 
voice. 

And then arose such a storm of shout- 
ing and of cheering as Denis had never 
heard in all his life; but in the first 
pause another voice said: ‘‘ Four- 
teen hundred,” and the figure passed 
below the breath from lip to lip, and 
some one exclaimed, ‘‘ The poor 
Guards !’’ Thereat the creases cut 
deep across Denis’ forehead—so deep 
you might have looked for them to fill 
with blood—and he asked the man next 
to him if the Guards were in it 

‘* Tn it ?’’ cried the man next Denis. 
‘*In the middle and the front of it, you 
may depend !’’ 


( To be CONC luded.) 
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THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN* 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


CYRILLA 


is the story which a little 

Hunchback told me, lying on his 

couch of heath and juniper, 

under the shady eaves of a cane- 

roofed hut whence his eyes could take 

in the green haze of woods, with beyond 

them the gray and purple hill-side quiv- 
ering through the heat of noon. 


My father (said the Hunchback), 
who was a cultivator near Ripoll, just 
where you trench the hills to descend 
into the valley—they have made a road 
that way now—died when I was but 
a boy of fourteen, and, with little money 
left me one treasure to look after—this 
little Cyrilla, my sister. 

* Copyright, 1903, by S. R. Crockett. 


Yes, a strange name, and an uncom- 
mon—but beautiful and suitable for her. 
She too was of a loveliness—ves, and 
winning all the days of her. I was buta 
child when my father died. And—I had 
this between my shoulders. True they 
did not then call me ‘‘ The Devil among 
the Stones.’’ But they called me—other 
things which hurt even more. But 
though no other girl would look at me, 
she loved me, this little Cyrilla, and 
was nowise afraid of me or of my looks. 

And one day Sefior Valtierra saw her, 
when I was out at the goat-herding on 
the scanty pastures my father had left 
me. And asshe ran this way and that, 
chasing a butterfly and screaming for 
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the joy of being alive, Sefior Valtierra 
turned to look after her. He was on 
horseback, and he looked long, as a 
man of forty may look ata little maid 
of six or seven—thoughtfully, ponder- 
ing on the things which ten years may 
bring her. 

And—at any rate, ‘‘ Miguel Toro,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ your father being dead—how 
do you expect to educate that girl ?’’ 

‘‘ That,’’ I answered, abashed, ‘is 
as God wills. He it is who opens up 
the way for us poor folks. But if I can 
keep goats and make cheese to some 
purpose, I may surely hope to feed and 
clothe this my sister !’’ 

He pondered, the Sefior, watching 
her from his saddle, while she tried to 
make a riding horse of Ramon, our 
great wolf-hound. Then he rubbed 
his grizzled cheek. ‘‘I am old,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and have the name of being 
rich. As a man you know me, Miguel! 
Or at least your father did. Give me 
your sister that she may be educated 
along with Juafia, my daughter. She 
is pale and—perhaps, who knows, this 
wild goat of the hills may lend her some 
part of her life. Never have I seen a 
child in whom the blood runs so fast. 
Come hither, little one !’’ 

So, giving up the chase after her 
butterfly, and her teasing of Ramon, 
Cyrilla came, but even then, none too 
willingly. And I think that, smiling 
behind his big beard, Don José Lopez 
thought none the worse of her for that. 
Aye, even when she was but a little 
child, there was no one like my Cyrilla 
to draw the eyes of men. They pon- 
dered upon her. They watched her— 
good men too, wondering, as did the 
Sefior Valtierra, as to where she would 
arrive. 

At last, I made up my mind to let 
her go with Juafia Valtierra—it was 
only to a school in Tarragona— 
with the Good Sisters to teach these 
two. But when she came back the 
first time, telling me that she too was 
going to be a nun, and that she had 
already chosen her name—Sister Incar- 
nation it was—I declare I laughed aloud. 
For you see, she had grown beautiful— 
Sefior. The red blood kept coming 
and going as she spoke, in her cheeks, 


and when she pouted her lips (which 
she did often) they were red as the blos- 
som of the wild poppy out on the 
campo yonder! And once I caught the 
little witch biting them to make them 
redder. 

Thus things went by. Then one 
day as I came down from the moun- 
tain with my flock, lo! at the door, 
gloved and veiled, with a dress the 
like of which I had never seen, 
stood a lady—a young, very young 
lady. But Sefior, when I tell you that 
she might have been the princess—the 
king’s own daughter—lI tell you no lie 
—save in this, that I very handsomely 
flatter any Bourbon that ever lived. 
For compared with my Cyrilla, they are 
all as the commonest of kitchen- 
wenches. 

Nevertheless Cyrilla it was. And 
she laughed with glee at me standing 
stupidly there on the pasture edge, and 
especially at my taking her for a young 
sefiorita. Then she pulled off her 
gloves and put away her hat in one of 
her mother’s presses on the top of the 
old linen that smelled of lavender. Af- 
terwards she rolled up her sleeves, 
caught her new, pretty skirts with a 
nurse’s pin, and so fell to the sweep- 
ing. Hardly had she done this when in 
came young Adan Blasco. Fate it 
was—yes, hard fate for him. For had 
he trodden on a poison snake he could 
not have gotten a greater surprise. Be- 
cause, if Cyrilla looked beautiful before, 
in her veil and pretense of city ways, 
she looked ten times more so now— 
especially when, having flown to ex- 
plore the contents of the larder, she 
rolled her sleeves yet further up and set 
herself, like her father’s own daughter, 
to the bread-making. 

And as she worked she glanced up at 
Adan. She glanced up once and then 
again at Adan, that wicked Cyrilla. And 
I could have told her that there was not 
the least need to make hay of the heart 
of poor young Adan Blasco, who was 
a shepherd and (at that time) had a 
heart as soft as that of the youngest, 
prettiest lamb in his flock. But for all 
that, she would not let him go. Then 
she came over to me, putting her arms 
(all floury they were but of the mould 
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of a goddess) about my neck and rub- 
bing her cheek against mine, complain- 
ing all the while of the bristles ! 

Yet it seems strange to me that when, 
the next day, there came her friend 
Juafia Valtierra, that was a sefiora in 
deed and in truth, because her father 
was a great proprietor, lo! she had none 
of these ways at all! Indeed, she was 
pale and sapless as a willow six weeks 
cut and laid in the sun, and her lips— 
why, they looked as if they had never 
been kissed once in all her life. 

Well, the two girls went about our 
poor little place and laughed and whis- 
pered, and seemed greatly pleased with 
each other. Then nothing would do 
the pair but I must take over word to 
Sefior Valtierra, that his daughter would 
stay all the night at our house, sleeping 
in one bed with my Cyrilla. 

I found the Sefior Valtierra among 
his vines, watching his people driving 
the grapes to the vintage houses and 
passing them through the presses till 
the vintagers were dyed purple from 
head to foot. And all the time there 
was laughing and great merriment. 

But when I told Sefior Valtierra that 
his daughter would remain for the night 
at our poor house, promising that I 
would guard her well and bring her 
back the next day, instead of being 
angered he laughed aloud. 

‘* Guard her safe !’’ he cried clapping 
his hand repeatedly on histhigh. ‘I'll 
wager she is safe, if that sister of yours 
—the Sefiorita Cyrilla, I mean—has her 
under her care. God forbid that I 
should be the man to bring to those 
black eyes of hers the anger-flash. 
They would be more deadly than any 
knife of Albacete! Indeed, such a 
man might chance to get the knife in 
him, too. I tell you she is any man’s 
handling—that maid of yours !’’ Then 
he added: ‘‘ What may you be going to 
do with her afterwards, Sefior Toro ?”’ 

So I answered him that I had not yet 
decided. At which he laughed again. 


‘* My friend,’ he said ‘‘I would be 
in no hurry to decide, if I were you. 
Why, that Sefiorita Cyrilla can set up 
my monkey against her own father. 
And between them they get what they 
I would not give one poor, 


want. 


brown Perro Chico (half-penny) for your 
chances of managing her—who are only 
a brother, at the best!’’ 

‘* She affirms that she is going to be 
anun,’’ said I, ‘‘she has even chosen 
her name—’’ 

‘* What is it?’ 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘*Sister Incarnation,’’ I answered 
him simply, for I did not approve of 
even Don José, my good master, laugh- 
ing at my sister, my father’s daughter. 

But I think he saw that, and checked 
himself—though doubtless on the bor- 
ders of a great shout of laughter. 

‘*T know,’’ he said, soberly enough, 
‘“my monkey told me a week ago that 


said he, with a 


she was going to be a nun too! And 
her name is, Sister Candida !’’ 
But he laughed at that, heartily 


enough, the girl being his own daugh- 
ter. 

‘* Candida, indeed, and Sister of In- 
nocence—that is very well,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I hope I am a good Christian. 
But the priests are not going to get the 
money I have worked for, through my 
daughter—except, that is, enough to 
pay for some few masses on behalf of 
my poor soul. No, no—Juafia is a 
good girl. She shall marry Arturo 
Bringo, when the time comes. And 
then, before I am too old to take 
pleasure in it, I shall hold my grand- 
children upon my knee. For after all 
child-bearing and _ child-rearing are 
the best of all sisterdoms of mercy and 
good works—at least, when there is but 
one girl in a home—as in yours and 
mine !”’ 

And if you will believe it, the very 
next morning, Don José Lopez Valtierra 
rode over himself to bring back his 
daughter, a herdsman with a saddled 
mule following behind him. He was 
more carefully dressed than usual. 
And it was a great honor—in vintage 
time and all! 

Not that Cyrilla was grateful! Not 
a whit. 

For when Don José Lopez came into 
the yard of our little farm, what did 
Cyrilla do but pretend to kneel and kiss 
his hand mockingly. And the great, 
big full-aged man, mounted on a horse 
that looked as noble as himself, blushed 
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and would have whipped his fingers be- 
hind him, like a child taken in a fault. 
Whereat Cyrilla laughed like bells in 
peal. The very syllables of her name 
as she pronounced them, after I cried 
out shame upon her, seemed to sound 
a carillon of scorn. 

**Cyrilla! Cyrilla! Cyrilla!’’ she 
cried, picking up her skirt a little and 
dancing out at me, provokingly, as in 
the balancing cadences of Andalucia. 

Such a vintaging and such an after 
vintage time as we had that year with 
Cyrilla at home have I never seen. Aye, 
it was gladsome too. I think I was 
never so happy. That was when Cyril- 
la bloomed like the opening of a pome- 
granate flower. And when, at last hav- 
ing been schooled with Don José’s 
Juafia, she returned finally again to the 
mountains, where the like of her had 
never been seen—no, nor ever will be 
seen again. 

For one thing, there was poor Adan 
Blasco always at hand to try her tricks 
upon. When the days were fine she 
would go and sit by the wayside with 
a book, or making believe to knit. 
Then she would see him work the 
flock round the hill and round again, 
always edging the sheep nearer, till, 
with snap of finger and click of 
tongue to his dogs, he had brought 
them nigh to the place where sat our 
Cyrilla. Then as like as not, when he 
was within the matter of fifty yards or 
so, Cyrilla would gather up her wool- 
cards and sewing-things, oras it might 
be her papers and books—making no 
haste, but rather as if she had never 
once seen poor Adan—and so she would 
betake her back to the house. 

Then his flock, left without their 
master’s care, would be seen straying 
along the wayside, or nosing and 
shouldering along the hot slats and 
stones of the bridle-paths. For Adan 
was far behind, walking as in the valley 
of the shadow, absorbed in the thought 
of the beautiful, cruel Cyrilla. 

So much so that it becamea jest—in- 
deed an excellent jest—at which the 
very children of the village would cry 
aloud. ‘ Yonder goes Adan’s flock up 
the waterside—but where is Adan? Let 
us ask of Cyrilla Toro !”’ 





Yes, doubtless it was cruel. But, 
you see, the girl had no desire to marry, 
nor indeed vocation therefor, declaring 
always that she would never be any 
man’s slave—that is, she would add, 
with her arms thrown about my neck, 

‘except the loving servant of this 
dearest Miguel here, who is all the 
world to me!”’ 

Well, it could not last, as you know. 
Of a certainty the pitcher would go too 
often to the fountain. And so one day 
when the din of Carlism made all the 
north a valley of tears, sending half the 
women desperate for want of lovers or 
husbands or fathers, this our Cyrilla, 
going one day through the woods, found 
a stranger stretched out—a young man 
beautiful of countenance. It was, as I 
tell you, in our old house, and ac 
commodation was ampler and more 
fitting there than in this house. So he 
had Juafia Valtierra’s bed—the one she 
slept in when she came. 

This fellow gave out, truly enough, 
that he was a wounded Carlist. He did 
not tell that he had been shot down for 
treason—or at any rate upon the suspi- 
cion of it—by his own people while they 
were carrying him off to be tried by a 
headquarter’s court-mart However, 
being unable or unwilling to face the 
court-martial, he tried to escape, but a 
bullet overtook him and he was left for 
dead. 

Thus, so strange are the ways of 
things—so exact the fitting of the joints 
of Providence, that our proud, man- 
contemning Cyrilla, in a traitor left for 
dead in the forest, found her fate? Ah, 
sefior, and at the same time, even as 
she nursed him day by day back to life, 
she found something else, too. 

Sefior, what good will that do, if I 
answer your question? But, since you 
will know, while the young man abode 
with us he called himself by the name 
of Don Alonso, and gave himself the 
style of the nephew of the Count of 
Miranda-Aran ! 

Four months and four days he abode 
with us, this Don Alonso, if that 
were indeed his name. And though 
I noticed nothing, the life went 
gradually out of our Cyrilla. Theglad 
readiness faded from her tongue. The 
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spring was no more in her instep. She 
cared not to tease poor Adan, nor even 
to rally Don José, sitting erect on his 
great horse. She would turn away with 
her head down and the tear in her eye. 

What gave him the power? I know 
not. But one night she came in late, 
from off the d¢spoblado, where across 
the torrent bridge begins a very desert 
of heath and thyme, even at our father’s 
boundary stones. And at this I spoke 
somewhat sharply to her. She did not 
answer me—not a word, which was by 
no means her way—the way of Cyrilla 
Toro, my sister. 

But in the morning she was fled—she 
and the young Carlist, he who called 
himself Alonso, the nephew of the Count 
of Miranda-Aran! 


The little hunchback shaded his eyes 
with his fingers, deep in thought. Great 
indigo-blue bumble-bees, booming and 
dunderheaded, drove in and out of the 
cafia hut, growing hotter and crosser 
all the time, perhaps to find that so 
large and black a flower held so little 
honey. The leaf-thatch above our 
heads crackled in the hot sun, and a 
supple blade or two pulled itself loose 
with a dry swishing rustle within the 
cane-brake. And through it all, I 
heard the sound as of a human sob. I 
made haste to say something then. 

‘‘PDid you never hear from her 
again ?’’ I asked, ‘‘ there was the pho- 


tograph, was there not, and a letter ?” 

He mastered himself by an effort of 
will which lasted for just as long as a 
chafinch without sung without stop- 
ping. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I heard. She 
wrote me that she was married. She 
was living in France and very happy. 
But though I answered her, writing 
many times by means of the curé down 
at the village, and even by Don José— 
to whom I told all, saving the picture 
and the one letter, never have I heard 
another word of my Cyrilla from’ that 
day to this ! So because of that, I know 
—I have long known—that Cyrilla is 
dead. She would never have left 
Miguel, her sole brother, Miguel Toro, 
so long without news of her, that is, had 
she been alive.’’ 


’ 


With a kind of gasp, I awoke as from 
adream. The hunchback knew noth- 
ing then, after all! Nothing of all the 
Count of Miranda—Aran had told me of 
his nephew and this same Cyrilla—noth- 
ing of how she was betrayed—nothing 
of the fatal Frenchwoman’s pool—noth- 
ing of the death grip of these pretty 
hands of Cyrilla’s which had so often 
been round his neck, upon the weeds 
and stones at the Ebro bottom! 

Ofasurety He had spared these things 
to the poor man with the Burden upon his 
Back. Had it been otherwise, it might 
have been more than he could bear. 





Working the flock round the hill. 
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THE PARSON 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


SAM POTTER 
slid inside the 
» door and sidled 
up to the rail 
shamefacedly. 
He cast a hang- 
dog look upon 
the proprietor and whis- 






pered across the bar husk- 
ily. The proprietor, with 
a motion that defied the eve, 
skated a tube of poison before 
the victim. 

‘‘Jimjams !’’ suggested the 
proprietor, as Sam put down 
the glass and licked the suds off his moustache. 

Potter eyed the questioner solemnly while 
he loosened his belt and tucked in the sag in 
his shirt front. Then he bit off a chew and 
heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

‘* Bill,’ said he, as he juggled the cud on 
his tongue lovingly, ‘‘ I ben up agin th’ fierc- 
est propersition I ever tuk holt uv.” 

‘Eh? How so?” 

‘‘T wuz betrayed, Bill.” 

The proprietor glanced over his shoulder 
quizzically. 

‘Bill, I’m a-goin’ to ‘lucerdate th’ hull 
thing, cuttin’ out all frills whatsoever. ’Twuz 
this way. Ye see, th’ preacher 
d’ I say preacher? Hurry, Bill—anuther.”’ 

‘‘T mought ez well own up, Bill,’’ resumed 
Potter, as he dragged his belt a notch tighter, 
‘*T ben out fer a hull week along with a par- 
son. Seven days uv oncontamernated soler- 
tude with a preacher an’ a thirst thet wuz like 


whoa thar, 





an ol’ broom full uv cobwebs,”’ 
‘‘Who’re ye runnin’ a wheezer on now, 
Sam ?’’ said Bill. 


‘**Dead straight, Bill. I wuz flim-flammed 
to a gnat’s eye-whisker, I tell yuh. But I 
didn’t hedge—no sir—I tuk it like a leetle 
tin sojer, Bill. An’ say, d’ye ever git yer gog- 
gles on a rale jinooine soft-corned tenderfoot, 
Bill? Naw, ye aint—nuthin’ like th’ parson 
—thet air feller wuz th’ most unbustedest 





broncho thet ever jumped throu i collar. 





‘* This individool I’m speakin’ uv cum over 
t’ my place last week an’ he opens up by sug- 
gestin’ what wuz I named. 

***Samyool Potter,’ I says, thinkin’ mebbe 
I’d saw th’ feller somewhar an’ he knowed 
me. 

‘** Yooreeky,’ sayshe, an’ he grabs me by 


th’ fingers an’ agertates ’em same’s though 


I'd ben a long lost sister what wuz et up by a 
tiger in °63. Oh, he wuz blame fermiliar, 
Bill. 

‘** What kin I de fer ye?’ says I, arter look- 
in’ th’ critter over clusly. 

‘** Hem!’ he says, ‘ Yer duties will consist 
uv convoyin’ (aint thet a good un, Bill?)— 
convoyin’ me into th’ heart uv th’ game re- 
gion in th’ shortes’ possible space uv time.’ 

‘**T aint no guide,’ I says. But he hauls 
out a letter from ol’ Blum, th’ p. m., as says 
Sam Potter is th’ rip-terrinest individyool fer 
game-findin’ in th’ hull Rocky Mountain sys- 
right thar. 

‘* Arter we’d paraded er long a few hours 


tem an’ he had me hackamors 


pard he releases t’ me th’ fact thet his ‘ pee- 
ple’ hez gin him a gratooitous (thet’s pooty 
steep fer ye, aint it, Bill?)—gratooitous vaca- 
tion an’ he hoped as how he cud lan’ a few 
pelts fer a vestry rug. Not knowin’ eggzactlv 
what brand uv a rug thet wuz | inquired an’ 
he says a vestry wuz a piece uy a church an’ 
thet he wuz th’ parson uv th’ same, 





eoent 








‘Waal, I looked hard at it, Bill, but it wuz 
sober an’ I jest laid back my years an’ tuk my 
med’cine like a two-year-ol’. 

‘* Arter we'd rid about ten mile I says:— 

*** What sorter animal wud ye like t’ go up 
agin fust ?’ 


‘** ‘Anything,’ he says, ‘ Grizzlies preferred.’ 

‘** Hev ye any petikeler way ye want ’em 
slaughtered ?’ says I, arter I’d skinned my 
eye aroun’ t’ locate 'is weepins an’ seed none. 
‘**No, thank ye, Mister Potter,’ says he, 
‘T’ll atten’ t’ my own killin’—I’ve a method 
uv my own,’ he says, drawin’ in like a clam. 

**T stood it long ez I cud, then I says :— 

‘* * How’s thet ?’ 

‘** With my bare han’s,’ says he, spreadin’ 
out a set uv water-lily fingers thet ye cud 
blame nigh see through. Fer th’ next few 
minutes I thunk pooty gosh-awful peart but 
I hed t’ gin it up an’ fin’ly I says t’ him : — 

“*Wud ye mind ’lucidatin’ thet air bear- 
butcherin’ scheme uv yourn a leetle more ?’ 

‘*Th’ parson turned roun’ at me an’ drawed 
down one eyelid till he looked wiser’n a brace 
uv hootowls. 

““*Frien’ says he, ‘Did ye never hear uv 
th’ sci’nce uv hypnertism—th’ power uv th’ 
human eye—th’ magic force uv will?’ 

‘*He wuz solemner than a weddin’ on a 
ferryboat. 


‘*** Not to no extent,’ I says. 


“* Seventy-five pounds of live dynamite with its back humped up.’ 


— 


“** Its true, neveryettheless,’ he says, ‘It’s 
a amoosin’ an’ fascinatin’ sci’nce,’ says he, 
‘ yer humble servant is an adep’ at th’ art.’ 

*“*Ve'’yve worked it on bear, I reckon?’ 
says I. 

‘** No, not ez yet,’ says he, ‘ Thet’s why I'm 
out here. But they can’t be no failures,’ he 
says. 

‘**T’m glad t’ hear thet,’ says I. 

‘** Why?’ says th’ parson, lookin’ at me. 

‘“*Oh, jest becuz,’ says I, ‘an’ besides it 
allus did go agin my stummik t’ sepperate a 
preacher from a bear’s insides.’ 

‘** Hey no’ trippidation, my frien’,’ says he, 
‘I’m ekal t’ all occasions.’ 

‘* Waal, we jogged along a mile er so when 
scat !—ol’ Maje hed a thumpin’ big wil’ cat 
up a tree quicker’n chain-lightnin’. I pulled 
Bones to a stan’still an’ reached aroun’ fer 
my gun but th’ parson stops me. 

‘«* Hist |’ says he, an’ I histed. 

“«Thet’s an oppertunity I must embrace,’ 
says he. 

‘Don’t git too fermilliar with thet opper- 
tunity,’ I says as he clum outen th’ wagon. 
‘It may hev feelin’s.’ 

*©*« Don’t move a mussil till I call ye—then 
cum an’ help skin th’ critter,’ says he. 

‘‘ Waal, Bill, ye mought be able t’ imagine 
my feelin’s settin’ there a-knowin’ th prob’- 


ble consequences, but I guess ye’re too igno- 
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runt. Arter a spell I seed pard’s head loomin’ 
up above th’ bresh, then his shoulders, an’ 
fin’ly his laigs. He wa’n’t so slow on th’ 
climb an’ it wuzzent long afore he got t’ th’ 
fust fork. 

“Ts thet dawg uv yourn vallyble ?’ 


Then he leaned out an’ hollered. 


‘** He’s wuth any two hosses in the State,’ 
I says. 

‘** He jest bit me,’ says he, goin’ higher. 

‘*Pooty soon pard he got out on th’ same 
limb th’ cat wuz stickin’ to an’ I tell ye my 
hair fairly riz. 
edgin’ up onto seventy-five poun’s uv live 
dynamite with its back humped up like a 
rainbow. I oughtent to’a’ done it, Bill, but I 
cudden’t stan’ it no more. 
hair pulled so ’twuz liftin’ me right off th’ 
seat an’ then I bored Mr. Cat whar it seemed 
But I wud- 
not if the cat was a she-tiger 
no, sir. | 
know when I’m called down proper, an’ th’ 
way thet parson shook th’ hull English lang- 


Thar wuz thet fool preacher 


I waited till my 


to do th’ parson th’ most good. 
dent do it agin 
with a buck-jumpin’ toothache 





widge afore my face wuz shore scan’lous, 

‘** Ruined!’ says he. 
—sci’nce hampered 
in th’ bud. Potter, th’ trouble with you is 
ye’re too impulsive,’’ says he. 


‘Calk'lations upsot 


umazin’ success nipped 


*** Reckon I saved yer bacon,’ I says. 

‘¢* Base, uneddicated child uv th’ jungle,’ 
says he, ‘I had th’ critter’s eye—I saw it 
shrink—'twuz quelled, controlled, conkered 
by my hercoolean will,’ says he. 

‘“**Tame, wuz he?’ I says. 

‘**No doubt uv it. Anuther minute and he 
wud hev follered me like a puppy.’ 

‘** Maje thar wuz jest a pup onct,’ I says, 

‘* Waal, he made use uv a lot uv onneces- 
sary talk, but I jest kep’ hackin’ away at th’ 
critter’s pelt. simeby. I slings it aboard, 
wakes up Bones an’ agertates him ahead. We 
hit track of a bear not fifty yard from camp, 
an’ th’ parson wuz in fer follerin’ him to 
onct. 

‘*But I fin’ly held him while I got most uv 
his duds onto him an’ some feed into his man- 
ger an’ then we lit out. Parson was mad 
when I offered my spare gun—said ‘twud 
ruin all his chances—but I got him to carry a 
huntin’ knife so’s he cud start in skinnin’ 
soon’s he hed hypnertized his victim t’ sleep. 

‘*We kep’ goin’ an’ th’ tracks kep’ gittin’ 
bigger an’ fresher an’ fiercer. I cud skassly 
keep in sight uv th’ parson. Bimebv I runs 
bang-slap into him an’ he grabs me an’ says 
*hist’ again. I wuz perfectly willin’, Bill. 


‘** He's behin’ thet big boulder thar,’ says 
th’ parson, pintin’ up the ridge. 

‘** Jest whar I kin climb up an’ shoot him 
from above,’ says I. 

‘* Parson he looked at me kinder sorrerful 
an’ shook his head. Then he went t’ tip-toein’ 
toward the boulder an’ I dug my hoofs inmme- 
jit an’ clam up th’ ridge to th’ top uv th’ rock. 
Sure enough there wuz th’ snortenest, biggest 
ol’ reperbate uv a grizzly thet ever chawed 
veal—he wuz about th’ size uv a cattle-car. 

‘“*T run my neck out till she onjinted an’ 
I see th’ parson cum roun’ th’ rock. He'd 
tucked th’ knife into his belt an’ hed pulled 
up his coat-sleevesexposin’ ‘bout two foot uv 
white cuff. He peared like he wuz goin’ to 
try th’ bear best two out of three in ketch-ez- 
ketch-kin. 

‘*Parson he crep’ erlong till he wuzzent 
more’n ten foot from th’ critter, then he lets 
out a holler thet wuz worse than a lunatic yel- 
lin’ into a rain barrel. 

“** Turn aroun’,’ says th’ parson, cold ez ice. 

“°Twuz amazin’ t’ see how spry th’ ol’ 
raskil done what wuz asked uv him. Then 
parson he steps up till he cud a-picked th’ 
critter’s teeth with a goose-quill-a-movin’ his 
han’s an’ snappin’ his fingers | a bad case 
uv deliryum trimmin’s, 

** * Ah-h-h-h-h-ah-h-h-h-ye’re sleepy—slee— 
ee—eepy—awful sleepy—they’s no resistin’ 
my power—sleeps onto ye,’ says th’ parson, 
wavin’ his han’s at th’ bear. [ command 
ye,’ says he, ‘to sleep—to snooze—to slum- 
ber—yer dizzier than 

‘* Waal, I haint a-goin’ to tell ye jest egg- 
zactly how it wuz, Bill, coz I cant. Anyhow, 
th’ parson wuz about an inch to th’ good 
when they went roun’ th’ boulder an’ ol’ Eph 
a-gainin’ at about two to on Only thing 
saved th’ preacher wuz a big t thet got in 
Eph’s way good an’ hard an’ rolled him. 
Preacher he went up-hill past so fast he 
sounded like ‘scapin’ steam an 


t top he tried 


toclimb higher. I calmed him ez much ez I 
cud—tellin’ him grizzlies had 


mentionin’ t’ work on, 


10 wills wuth 


*** But,’ says he, ‘I hel’ his attention. I 
had him goin’.’ 

™ «Ves, I seed him,’ savs I, ‘He wa’n’t fur 
behin’ ye.’ 

‘* Waal, Bill, I put in a hull week an’ got 
back alive but jest crawlin’. ‘arson got his 
killed by lead an’ skun by hyp- 
a jack-knife. Say, Bill—three 
fingers uv thet red pizen if ye aint busy.” 
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portunity to hear a famous 
preacher in an equally famous 
church, so, although he knew that 


¥ was diffident Mr. Dodd’s one op- 


he should be obliged to leave the 
place shortly before twelve o’clock 


in order to catch his train, hede- ‘4g 
cided to hear as much as possible Pf 
of the service. He was certain © 
that by taking a back seat he ¢ 


could manage to slip out with- (A 
out being observed—Mr. Dodd ¢ 
did not like to be observed at & 


ie 


- 


any time. The usher, how- “2 6, 
ever, ignored the visitor’s . 
whispered plea for an incon- =a! | 
spicuous seat, and proceeded ka | 
to escort him up the broad ey | 


° ° . . oy, 

center aisle—which timid '4..%4 
] " hikes ~ 

Mr. Dodd remembered ever Ar 
afterwards as being about és 
four miles long—toaseat <7. 
~ =] 

only three rows from the Gx 


>t 


ty 


“eh a 

front. | 

There was extra music hy | 
that day and the service . os 


dragged. Long before . =| 
time for the sermon, St — 
poor Mr. Dodd began —~ 
to nerve himself for, &,' —! 
the long trip down |, | 
the aisle. Screened 
as he had been by 
the  broad-shoul- J ae 
dered usher, the (<-\, 
journey from the rf 
ie 












rassing-Oricay 


/ BY CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


door to his exalted seat had proved suffi- 
ciently embarrassing. To face the con- 
gregation and walk all that distance 
Tere 


arJUcstuny, alone seemed a frightful undertaking 


to unhappy Mr. Dodd. Thete was no 


a x 2! 
a t ” \¢ way out of it, however, for it was 


‘% necessary for him to catch his train. 


\ 
| 


@* It was twelve o’clock and the 
ind sermon was well under way be- 
Ke fore the troubled listener finally 


_ managed to summon sufficient 
courage to make a start. Ris- 

{* ing cautiously to his feet—and 
? becoming conscious at the 
same moment of his entire 

five feet two—he faced the 

—_ congregation and began to 
We tiptoe down the aisle. Be- 
(ap fore he had taken three 
4 steps he discovered to his 
tay horror that his left shoe 
» was creaking with an 
ominous creak that in- 





\ ee creased in volume with 

Ws ry every step, to the visi- 

~ _. ble amusement of the 
aon * congregation. 

J < His countenance 

te became suffused 

with blushes. It 


Be 

= : was not a warm 
an on day, but by the 
\> — time Mr. Dodd 
2 > had _ reached 


eT the door, per- 
spiration 
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stood in beads on his forehead, and his collar 
showed signs of wilting. As the door closed 
behind him he gave along sigh of relief and un- 
burdened himself to a loiterer in the vestibule. 

‘** By the Lord Harry,’ he exclaimed, as he 
mopped his crimson brow, ‘I wouldn’t do 


that again for a thousand dollars!’ 

‘* But he had to do it for less than that. The 
very next moment the color receded from his 
countenance and he turned pale green. 

‘** By Jove!’ he groaned, ‘I’ve got to go 
back after my hat!’”’ 
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Crificism.aja mode 
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day of shocking exposures. The startled 

but calm public reads in the magazines 
of great municipal grafts, rings and buncoes 
and cries aloud for—more of the same. The 
doughty special writer whacks the bloated 
trust with his snickersnee and exposes the 
corrupt action of the said trust’s liver and 
other vitals, at which the public smiles and 
murmurs, ‘‘Oh, mamma, isn’t it just too 
awful‘ for anything !’’ “Nothing is sacred to 
the wild men of the magazines. 


I HAVE a confession to make. This isthe 


Business 
secrets that have been guarded for years are 
We have the romance 
of the Cheese Factory, the Guilty Secret of 
the Cod Liver Oil Business, and the Epic of 
the Breakfast Food. Exposure and Confes- 
sion are the order of the day. I, too, have an 
exposure and a confession to make. I must 
The evil has gone far 


ruthlessly laid bare. 


confess or burst. 
enough. 

Do you ever read the book criticisms in the 
daily papers, literary magazines and reviews? 
Have you wondered at the vast difference of 
opinion expressed regarding some book? 
Have you been surprised when the book that 
one paper praised to the skies was laughed 
to scorn by another journal? Have you waded 
conscientiously through a long, dry critical 
review of the same book in a monthly review ? 
And have you glanced at a two line 
notice in a ‘literary column’’? Have you 
thought of the wonders of modern criticism ? 
Then prepare for a shock. 

Hight years ago I left college, a poor but 


difference 


I knew the 
between a Greek root and an Irish potato, and 


honest young man. 


I could tell by internal evidence that a Kip- 
ling ballad was not the work of Robert Brown- 
ing, but aside from that I was not what might 
be termed a literary gent. My college life 
had been strenuously athletic, and my first 
position after leaving my Alma Mater was on 
a street car. I have always been absent- 
minded, and it seems that I must have fre- 
quently forgotten to ring up fares, for I found 
myself dishonorably discharged. In my dis- 
tress I went to acollege chum who was then 
editing a literary monthly. 

‘*T have a bitof work,”’ he said, ‘‘ for which 
you are the very man. Here is a novel based 
on foot ball. The publisher doe 
tise with us. 


s not adver- 
Read it through and roast it. 
Point out all the mistakes and show the, pub- 
lic that the author is a fake.”’ 

My criticism was a success, and that suc- 
cess was my downfall. From being a com- 
paratively honest street-car conductor I be- 
came a critic. I became infatuated with the 
work. I hungered for books to criticise, and 
when I had several on hand I would sit up all 
night, joying in my work. It became a dis- 
ease with me. When my editor had no books 
to give me, I would steal a book from the 
bookstalls and criticise it for the mere pleas- 
ure it gave me. Like a drinker who begins 
witha champagne appetite and 
state where the vilest rum and gin are as wel- 
come as the finest wine, I developed a taste 
for all sorts of criticism. To me Webster's 


sinks to the 
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Unabridged, a popular novel, or a scientific 
treatise were all one—merely material to be 
criticised, and to praise or to Llame was the 
same to me. I became that most wretched of 
all things—a modern professional critic. 

As my appetite for criticism increased, I 
found that my friend could not supply me 
with a sufficient number of books, and when 
I had no criticising to do I fell into deep 
melancholy. fits of 
woeful feeling that the devil suggested a 
Alas! I fell! 

Putting on a false beard and a pair of blue 
glasses, I went to the office of the Weekly Re- 
peater. 


It was in one of these 


method of satisfying my vice. 


The editor was in, and I told him I 
was acritic. I gave him an assumed name 
and a false address, and he promised to give 
me anopportunity toshow my critical prowess. 
He did so, and in a month I was doing all his 
book reviews. Once having taken a step in 
duplicity, my ravenous appetite made the 
next step easy. I began a life of the utmost 
fraud and dishonesty. One by one I secured 
the criticism business of the New York pub- 
lications until I had them all. I had forty- 
eight names under which I worked. I schemed 
lise a Jekyll-Hyde to avoid detection. In two 
years I had made contracts with every publi- 
cation in America. Every book review, criti- 
cism and literary note that has appeared in 
America in the past five years has been written 
by my hand, and four monthsago I was about 
to sail for England to make contracts for criti- 
cisms for the English press, when a thing hap- 
pened that wrought a change in my life. 

I had become an expert in criticism. I 
could do the ‘‘knock,’’ the the 
‘‘roast,’’ the ‘‘ puff,’? the ‘long dry,’’ the 
‘« personal,” the ‘‘yell,’’ and all the other cur- 


** boost,” 


rent modes of criticism as no one else could 
do them. With only ahasty glance at a book 
I could ‘‘ boost”’ it, 


“c 


‘*roast’’ it, give it a 
paragraph.’’ My method 
was to glance through a hook quickly, and 


‘*long dry,’’ ora 


then write forty or fifty criticisms of it, from 
Only by doing this could 
I supply the immense demand for criticism. 


all points of view. 


Of course, the most of it was pure rot—if you 
have read it you will admit I am right in say- 
ing so—but it satisfied my craving to a certain 
extent, and nobody seemed to care for any 
thing better. 

In my lucid intervals I shuddered at some 
of the stuff I had foisted upon the public, but 
my lucid intervals were rare, and in them | 
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forgot my critical appetite altogether. I was 
another man. I was a Jekyll-Hyde in real life. 

In ny lucid periods I was, I may say, an 
ordinary man, I had no consciousness then 
that I was the writer of the awful stuff that I 
read in the critical pages of the publications. 
In these periods I devoted my time to a 
gentler work. I composed a novel. The title 
was ‘‘Zeg the Assyrian,’ and I published it 
under the pen name of ‘I, Rotit.’’ It had in it 
the elements of a popular work, but | had it 
published by a comparatively unknown house. 

The day my novel issued from the press, I 
went on one of my periodical criticising 
sprees. ‘‘Zeg’’ was out, and every editor 
wanted acriticism. For days ata time I neither 
ate nor slept. I saw the name of the pub- 
lisher was unfamiliar, the author was new, 
and I waded into asea of abuse. I laughed 
and hooted at the unfortunate ‘‘ Zeg”’ 
the foolhardy I. Rotit. 

The first copy of the book was from the 
‘* Weekly Report.” 
** Knock this.”’ 

‘**Of making books,’ saith Solomon, ‘ there 
is no end,’ but if we are to have many more 
like ‘Zeg, The Assyrian,’ we shall oppose the 
liberty of the press. The press, when it takes 
such liberties as printing books like ‘Zeg,’ 
needs suppression. We shall not say that 
‘Zeg’ needs suppression. It will never rise 
that high. It is flat.” 


and 


The editor said briefly, 
I began :— 


For the ‘‘ Moon,’’ I wrote :— 


‘‘In this book Zeg is the hero. He loves 
Dooda, the daughter of King Nepo, of Assyria. 
Vargus, the Chamberlain, also loves Dooda, 
and plans to win her by killing the old king. 
Zeg arrives from Egypt at the critical moment, 
slays Vargus, and weds Dooda. The plot is 
hackneyed and the style stilted. The author, 
who is evidently very young, tries to supply 
the missing interest by bringing in a number 
of Biblical characters, who seem ridiculously 
out of place.” 


For the Torch-Light I wrote :— 


‘JT. Rotit, the author of ‘Zeg, the Assyian,’ 
has mistaken his calling. He should have 
turned his hand to the composition of circus 
posters. His novel is loud, coarse, and while 
it sometimes shows evidence of undeveloped 
talent, it is too blatant.’’ 


To the Weekly Wheel I sent :— 


“In ‘Zeg, the Assyrian,’ by I. Rotit, there 
is not the least evidence of talent. The book 
throughout is weak, effeminate, and reminds 
one of an anzmic tadpole. Its only recom- 
mendation is a handsome cover,”’ 


In the Diurnal I wrote :— 








‘‘ For the climax of bad art and ugliness 
commend us to the cover of ‘Zeg, The Assy- 
rian.’ It is in the coarse style that some 
young designers affect to-day, and its only 
excuse is that it is better than the matter it 
enfolds. Of the story we can only say one 
good word,—while it lacks vital interest, it is 
correct historically.”’ 


For the wise old ‘‘Owl’’ I did the follow- 


ing :— 
Mr. Rotit speaks of a ziggurat as an under- 
; ground dungeon, whereas all authorities agree 


that the ziggura/ was a tower common alike 
to Assyrian and Babylonian temples. This 
appears to have been always built in stages, 
which probably varied in number,—etc., 
etc.” 


At the request of several papers for personal 
items about I. Rotit, I sent them such stuff 
as these :— 


“IT, Rotit, the author of ‘ Zeg, the Assyrian,’ 
is a native of Dingbat, Illinois. He spent 
eight years in Assyria looking up data for his 
novel, and is still in that ancient land. He 
had better stay there.’’ 


**T, Rotit, whose book, ‘ Zeg, the Assyrian,’ 
is just off the press, was born and bred in 
Lexington, Ky., and has never been outside 
of that State. This accounts for the lack of 
fidelity to fact in his treatments of Assyrian 
subjects.” 


‘*T. Rotit, who has written a book entitled 


Marginalia. 
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‘Zeg, the Assyrian,’ makes his home in New 
York City, where he was born. Like Stephen 
Crane, who wrote his ‘Red Badge’ without 
having seen a battlefield, Mr. Rotit wrote his 
Assyrian story without having seen Assyria. 
Unlike Stephen Crane, however, he has made 
his ignorance apparent to the most casual ob- 
server.” 


When I had done a thousand or more of 
these I came to my senses suddenly. A lucid 
spell came upon me at the moment my hand 
was half way down a page of criticism of my 
own book. I read over the si stuff. I 


shuddered at its total lack of true 
I almost wept at the rex 
ner in which | had slashed the 


better part of me. 


critical 
quality. kless man- 
ork of the 
I reflected that I, a mere 
fool compared to many writers I tried to criti- 
cise, had been daring to dictate to 

My book was killed. It was murdered by 
that had penned it. I 
that I would 


I resolved to expe 


the public. 
the very hand 
swore an oath 
another book. 
cism yraft. 

P. S. 


criticise 
se the criti- 
I have done so. 
I have another book on the 
is called ‘‘ Toth, the Babylonia: I trust I 
am not prejudiced, but I think it is a great 
work. It will probably be harsh! 
ifitis, remember what I ha 
The book 


press. It 


criticised. 
/ about the 
methods of critics. ' be $1.50 at 


all news-stands. 





here once was a foppish old beau 
Who said. | find walking too slau, 
So | prance down the street. 
And throw out my ket. 
And trip my fantastical teau. 
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J. BELL, the author of ‘‘ Wee MacGree- 
J gor,’’ is the latest literary celebrity on 
the other side of the water, and his 
fame has spread almost as rapidly in this 
country as it has in Scotland and England. 
He followed up kis first success by his novel 
‘* Ethel,’”’ and now by another series of short 
domestic sketches called ‘‘ Domesticities,”’ 
which will begin next month in this maga- 
zine. Short stories of his have been appear- 
ing on every hand and have made his name 
well known in record time. He is a friend 
both in literature and life of Robert Barr, at 
whose place in Woldingham, Surrey, his pho- 
tograph in the illustration on this page was 
taken. His work in England goes largely to 
the ‘‘ Idler,” the new magazine which Mr. 
Barr is rushing along to success, at the same 
time that his work ‘‘ Over the Border ’’ shows 
his abilities as a novelist at their best. 
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That a tiny volume, crudely illustrated in 
colors, should make ~ 


Apparently the directness and simplicity of 
Mrs. Bannerman’s work have again proved 
the power of these qualities. ‘‘ Little Black 
Sambo,’ with its four tigers, was a sort of 
cousin of the ever-living ‘‘’Three Bears,” and 
‘Little Black Quibba’”’ is to provide thrills 
for the small child in Quibba’s adventures with 
an elephant and a snake. 

<1 

An interesting feature of book-selling is 
that there always seems to be room for a new 
volume of stories of the intelligence and saga- 
city of the loweranimals. Another candidate 
for favor in this field has just been prepared 
by Arthur H. Miles, and is to be published 
under the title of ‘‘ roor Animal Anecdotes.”’ 
One of its strongest claims for attention is 
based on the fact that it is to contain a very 
great number of excellent illustrations in 
black and white. 


An intimate glimpse of the late Wilbur J. 
Chamberlin is shown 





its way into edition 
after edition and 
should be adopted by 
numerous primary 
schools throughout 
the country, is at least 
deserving of com- 
ment. Helen Banner- 
man, whose book, 
‘* Little Black Sam- 
bo,’ has accomplished 
this, has prepared a 
close companion to 
this curious little 
work for children and 
has called it ‘ Little 
Black Quibba.”’ This 
new book is to be pub- 


lished at once. Mr. and Mrs. J. J 





Bell and Robert Barr. 


in the reproduction of 
the kodak picture 
showing him at work 
at his desk in the of- 
fice of the New York 
Sun. Mr. Chamber- 
lin was greatly be- 
loved by his confreres 
on the Sum and by his 
fellow war correspon- 





dents and newspaper 
workers in general, 
who recognized his 
remarkable ability 
and his many delight- 
ful and genial quali- 
ties, and his untimely 
death as the result of 
his arduous labors in 
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Men, Women and Books. t2t 


China has not ceased 
to be regretted by 
them and by many 
others. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s 
book, ‘‘ Ordered to 
China,” recently 
published, is perhaps 
more valuable be- 
cause of its ‘‘ inside 
view’’ of a promi- 
nent newspaper 
man’s life and 
thought, with the 
records of a very re- 
markable personal- 
ity, than because of 
even the new and unconventional pictures 
of great events in China presented by him. 

Mr. Chamberlin came of a well-known news- 
paper family. His brother, E. O. Chamber- 
lin, was one of the best managing editors in 
New York, but died from brain fever brought 
on by overwork during the Spanish War when 
he was in charge of the Evening World. His 
sister, Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, who pre- 
pared his letters for publication, is the secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature, of Chicago. 

He himself was connected with the New 
York Sun for about fifteen years, and was one 
of the best of the many good reporters on 
that paper. As his superior used to say, 
Chamberlin always brought back the news he 
was sent for—no matter how difficult it was. 
Part of his duties was to report all the Na- 
tional party con- 
ventions. 

The charm of his 
letters is, however, 
that they were in- 
tended to be pri- 
vate, and that they 
are entirely fresh 
and original and, 
moreover, ex- 
tremely witty. One 
reader, who urged 
their acceptance, 
said: ‘‘ The book is 
full of stories 
which it is not ex- 
travagant praise to 
say are better than 
anything in ‘Da- 


vid Harum’, 








Arthur W. Marchmont. 





Anne Story Allen, 
whose short stories 
in this and other 
magazines have al- 
ready made her well 
known, is to bring 
out her first book 
this fall. The title 
is ‘‘Merry Hearts,” 
which she takes 
from the ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale.”’ 


“A merry heart goes all 
the 

Your s eart tires ina 
mile 


The late Wilbur J. Chamberlin. 


Miss Allen, like 
most people who live in New York, was born 
in New England, at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
but her stories are written generally about 


New York, and very good stories they are. 
a 0< 


Arthur W. Marchmont’s methods of work 
are about what his 
books would sug- 
gest. Having se- 
cured his plot and 
assimilated his 
material—a__pro- 
cess often involv- 
ing long thought 
and deliberation— 
he weaves the gen- 
eral scheme. This 
again isall thought 
over and over, 
drafted and re- 
drafted, until com- 
pleted to the au- 
thor’s satisfaction; 
the parts of the 








Anne Story Allen 


characters being clearly defined and harmo- 
nized, until all is ready for writing. Then 
his aim is to let the story tell itself in the 
most direct and least verbose way. Once the 
main hypothesis of the story is granted, all 
the rest must follow as the direct conse- 
quence, or be discarded. 

When once the writing is commenced it is 
done quickly—often at fever heat. He suf- 
fers nothing to interfere with the work which 
is to him, for the time being, the one absorb- 
ing occupation of every available hour. It is 
almost a passion. Everything else gives way, 
and even recreation is for the time almost 
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abandoned. And not until the end isreached, 
the last word written, and the whole manu- 
script revised with scrupulous care and de- 
spatched to the typist, is the strenuous effort 
abated. 

Then he rests—sometimes energetically, al- 
though he claims that he can beat the laziest 
lounger at lounging. It used to be cricket, 
then tennis and cycling ; now it is golf chief- 
ly. Then in the middle of his lounging, per- 
haps, he chances upon the subject which he 
thinks he can turn to account—perhaps a par- 
agraph in a newspaper, or ’a reference, or a 
mere chance scrap of gossip; but he seizes 
on it and is not satisfied until he has investi- 
vated it fully, note- 


ment—they call 1t a.flat over there—and is so 
close to the sea that in heavy weather the surf 
washes right up to the doors of the building. 
He declares that the moods of the sea make 
the finest orchestra in the world for him, and 
that the drawing of the surf on the pebble 
beach is the most marvelously harmonized 
monotone in nature. He loves it, but he has 
never written a story of the sea—yet. 
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R. F. Outcault, like Carl E. Schultze 
(‘‘ Foxy Grandpa’’), is interesting because of 
the hundreds of thousands of children who 
watch every week for his humorous pictures 

in color. 





booked itand weighed 
the results to deter- 
mine whether it may 
offer the material he 
seeks. Many are the 
cases where weeks 
have been occupied in 
this process of investi- 
gation, to yield no 
fruit other than the 
experiences gained by 
the travel or the re- 
search involved. 

Mr. Marchmont has 
his home at Hove, the 
younger sister of 
Brighton, the great sea 
resort on the Sussex 
coast, within an hour’s 
run of London. He 
lives in what we 
should call an apart- 



























) Among the numer- 
ous creations of the 
brush of the news- 
paper artist ‘‘ Buster 
Brown ”’ and ‘‘ Foxy 
Grandpa’”’ ' 
eminent. 
Mr. Outcault isthe 
inventor of the mis- 
chievous Buster, a 
young man who is 
determined to make 
people laugh even if 
he gets a whipping 
every day—as he 
generally does. His 
experiences are orig- 
inal. Each whip- 
ping makes #us/er 
form a new resolu- 
tion—each one dif- 
ferent from its pre- 


stand pre- 





decessors and every 
one amusing. 

Mr. Outcault is a 
keen student of hu 
mor, and he never 
draws a picture that 
his audience will not 
understand at once. 











He has gathered to- 
gether a large num- 


a= ber of the best of his 
: pictures, and they 


will be published in 
time for the holidays 
under the title of 


‘* Buster Brown and 
His Resolutions.’’ 
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WHAT DO SHEPHERDS THINK ? 
By BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


When shepherds, o’er their fluffy sheep, 
Through long, long hours their watches keep 
And see the little lambkins leap, 

O, what do shepherds think ? 


Out where the bees in blossoms hide ; 

Where soft grass grows on every side, 

And where the sky is—O, so wide! 
O, what do shepherds think? 


Where little birds sing all day long 

The very sweetest kind of song; 

Where all is good, and nothing wrong, 
O, what do shepherds think ? 


And when the stars shine out so bright, 
With such a silvery sort of light— 
Out in the dewy fields at night, 
O, what do shepherds think? 
Do they think how, once, long ago, 
Those other shepherds saw the glow 
That led them to that Manger low— 
Of this do shepherds think ? 


And are they glad they're shepherds, too, 
Out in the fields the whole night through, 
And do they love that Baby true? 

O, what do shepherds think? 























should imagine the creature comes here every night.” 
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